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[4 VOICE SHE HAD HEABD OF LATE ONLY IN HER DREAMS, MURMURED, ‘‘ AT LAST, MY DARLING, AT Last.” ] 


THE LOST STAR. 


—_—~——— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Arcutz Graves, delighted at meeting once 
more the girl who had fascinated him so much 
on Christmas Eve, went on his way recklessly, 
scarcely heeding the crowds which jostled up 
against him, so utterly engrossed was he in 
watching the varying expression on a small, 
pale face by his side. 

His spirits were high, and this afternoon he 
felt like a boy let loose from school. 

Raby caught the infection of his cheerful 
mood, and her soft laughter answered readily 
to his nonsensical sallies, 

She was friends once more with Harold 
Jerningham; Violet was coming in a day or 
two—and she knew that she was an object of 
admiration to every man she came across ; was 
anything wanting to her felicity ! 

“ Now let us go down the middle with a 
grand sweep on the outside edge!” cried 
Archie eager to show off the inimitable 
of his-companion before the eyes of that - 
ture world, 





“There are too many people!” objected 
Ruby. ‘“ We are sure to come to grief!” 

“ Not a bitof it! Take your courage in both 
hands, as the French say, and start!” 

Slowly, in long-measured curves, in perfect 
time with each other, and with a grace that 
attracted every eye, they came down the 
centre, men and women stumbling out of their 
way in # hurry lest they should spoil the per- 
formance, 

“ By Jove! she does it ee mut- 
tered) Harold, who was watching with critical 
attention. “I wonder if she would have done 
it with me? But it is not wise in a crowd like 
this!” 

Not wise, indeed ! 

A farmer, named Reardon, who had taken 
more than was good for him, came floundering 
up the middle of the ice, looking neither to 
right nor left. 

‘* Keep off!” shouted Graves; but Reardon, 
confused by seeing a double set of couples in 
front of him instead of one, sheered off to the 
wrong side, and in trying to get out of the 
b6 same down like a battering-ram upon 

aby. o 


Vir 
7 





There was a tremendous crash, his feet 
went up in to the air, his head down upon the 


ice. 

Archie staggered, but the farmer caught 
hold of his coat, and he could neither save 
Ruby nor himeelf. 

Several others, unable to stop themselves, 
fell over them in a heap, thrusting their torches 
into each others’ faces, singeing the men’s 
beards or whiskers, and the women's feathers. 

Heartily ashamed of himself, Graves strug- 
gled manfully to his feet, and strove to ex- 
tricate Ruby. But when he had pushed away 
the others by vigorous thrusts with his elbows, 
she lay so quiet and white that his heart stood 
still with fright. 

Snatching a torch from the hand ofa by- 
stander, he held it over her, and peered, with 
terrified eyes, into her deathly face. 

The lace veil had fallen off, and a small 
stream of blood was flowing from her right 
temple, under the clustering curls. 

A woman catching sight of it screamed, and 
brought a rush of people, which cracked the 


ice. 
‘Stand back!’ cried Harold Jerningham, 
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in an_amthoritative voice, ‘or you will all be 
in tlie water!” 

A@ bespoke he elbowed his way to the 
front, and withort a word dropped down on 
one knee by Raby’s side. 

“ She’s dead, aud I’ve killed her!” cried 
Graves, half beside himeelf. 

"Don’t be a fcol,” said-Harold, sternly: 
‘Keep the -people back; and take off her 
skates!” 

Graves cbeyed, looking remorsefully at the 
tiny feet which had borne their owner 80 
buoyantly but a few minutes before. 

‘“‘T haven't got the key! ” he said, helplessly. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,” said a stranger with 
black moustache and whiskers ; “them skates 
of Miss St. Heliers fasten with aspring. Press 
it, and they will comeoff. See, like this!” and 
he put his rough hand on the shiaing steel, 
when it drop 4 off po 

Harold lo pe ne ag but was too 
much taken up > whine ‘or Ruby herself, to | 
make avy remark When both the skates ware: 
off. 

He put his strong @¥meiwound her, ‘aid 
lifted her like.a child, 

Her head drooped; ‘kis shoulder, ene 
pl 
t throug y 

Bewildered, h eye for an instant 
to collect bis senses, Jher to his heart 
involuntarily at the same 

The skaters fell back, 
pathway to the bank. 

with eager questions, bat din awe'like 
te | 

eastern face. : 
stranger, 
can pe get on to the 
“ auk you, _ 
Let ane tad etn 
“oe "ve 
Sa cid wat feat? i i fo ae a 
and Lady Olemen 
her band 

“Ont ie dear. Goon in trot, end 
tell my mother.” 

“Please set me down,” said « ane 
close to‘his ear. “IT can walk now. 

“Are you. sure?” Very 
his burden down, and drew her han poo 
his arm, 

She passed the other dreamily across her 
techaatt and drew it back in surprise. “ My 
bair is all wet!” 

He took out his pocket-handkerchief, and 
wiped her hand quickly, — that she 
should not discover wha) it 

‘* Where’s Mr. Graves?” nee asked presently, 
instinct telling her that he felt himself in dis- 
grace. 

‘‘Here!’’? he answered, in sucha dejected 
wan that she could scarcely believe it was 

is, 

‘*T hope we shall have another chance before 
the frost goes.’’ 

“Will you ever trust yourself to me again?” 
his face brightening. 

“ To-morrow, if you ask me!” 

“Not to-morrow,” said Harold, decidedly. 
‘*You will have to keep quiet after such a 
blow as you have had.on your head.” 

“* How did I lose my hat? It feels so cold 
without it.” 

Harold turned. ‘“ Who has got Miss St. 
Heliers’ hat?” 

“ Here it is, sir,’ said the stranger, stepping 
forward; but as Ruby, startled by the voice, 
looked round, he slipped behind Graves, and 
she could not see bim. 

The hat was put on, and they walked.on 
almost in silence, which was broken by Mr. 
Graves saying, abruptly, “Here, you had 
better give those skates to me!” 

“‘ They were given into my charge, sir ; so, if 
you will excuse me, I would rather keep them,” 
said the man civilly. 

When they reached the house they were met 
by the Gounkene, who was standing at the 

the iron staircase, looking out for their 





‘made an open 


arfival. “‘ Amd how is she?”’ @he asked, in 
some anxiety; then ae sight of the bloods! 
stained fordhead, she exclaimed, in horror* 
“My poor shild! You are half killed !’ gee 
“Ob; nol” ghd Ruby gave-m feint, smile. 
“My head aches, that is all.” ‘Then some- 
thing seemed to.give way about ber wane Nn and 
she subsided 
Everyone thought she was goin totsint Le at bay 
Clementina hurried away -to find a 
salts; Lady Ohester.called ont : for oon 
Nicholson!” Harold ran for a glass of water ; 
and Graves, anxious to do something, rang the 
bell. The stranger, meanwhile, who bad fol- 
lowed them unperceived, slipped out of the 
room, and forgetting to deposit the skates on 
the ba , took care to give a good look 
round he disappeared through the great 


doors the frosty air. 
ead was bathed, the gentlemen 
from the room, and the Countess bade 


there fer the rest of the evening. 

Nira Nichola at that she was provided with 
ing she wahted, and waited on her 

with ith ory ten The children came 
ad her again and again; 

or ding to strict orders, 
y over ker shoulder, 


yoacly liked to stay. 
ted all the next Sees 
not allow any lessons to 


her to come down to the 
sofa there was far more 
me in the schoolroom. 
asleep, she could not 
\Alyerley end the first 

© A blush even now 


——— 
wards her with earnest gtavity, “ Pe ced t 
= it—you copldn’t be go crugl ! 
rugl!” sie exglaimed, in som. f Who 
80 cruel as yourself, playing with eart that 
you dhevermaide to love you, as if it were a play- 
‘thing of ‘wood or stone!” 

‘*T never played with your sister; upon my 
-+-soal I never did.” 

‘“‘ Bat you would have, to-morrow ”—he shook 
-his head—“and you have aone 50: for wesks 
vith see sister of the man_you call your special 

rier 

“With Clem, it is possible ; but then she 
likes it,” he said, carelessly. 

“ And do you think Violet would care for a 
love which was to be shared with half-a-dozen 
others ?” a 

‘She shonld have it all an@ welcome,” his 
face softening at the thought of her sweetness. 
“I would have gone to her straightforwardly 
to-morrow, told her 1 that Iwas not worthy of 
her, but that I loved her little finger more than 
any other woman’s whole body. Do youthink 
anything would have kept her from me then? 
You know as well as I do that she would have 
flown into my arms!” 

Conscious of his power, he looked at her 
with tri eyes. 

a vered, Zhe light faded from his 

ar “Ts it true, upon your word of honour, that 
she is not com: now ?’ 

a true ; I have just nent off.a tele- 
gram to stop her. 

‘“ And yet you ‘aia not know dhat Iywas in 
the house? ” 

“No; bat I knew that Tthould be out of 
it, as I have to go up to town: aunt.” 

“Tt seems as if the place were tebe desert 
to-morrow,” he said, thoughtfully, ae. an = 
cious plan sprang to ‘life in his eunning brai 


real weak- ishing 0 a won Maes Re any tometer aby, that 


a week bes|i 
_very —— = 
her 


to beri itt further | 


hanéling'the telegram toa 

Be Captain Marston, who she dee 
left that morning with Harold Ji gham, 
sauntered into the room on pretence cf look- 
ing for a book. 

Smiling at her look of surprise, he leant 
against the mantelpiece, and stroked his 
mouataches with secret amusement. 

‘* You thought you had got,me ve: of 
the way, didn’t you? hnt fortunately yeiz 
Clementina let fie cat,out of the bag, so I 
a letter from my friends this morning to ask 
me to wait over to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean?” looking up with 
supreme indifference, 

“T mean that nothing would have tempted 
me out.of the house when I had beard that 
your sister was coming to it. So you. see sal 
your finely-laid all tothe ground ; 
think Heaven | : ae in time 4 
prevent me from making @ fool of ‘myself with 
Lady Clem.” 

“ You would have proposed to her yesterday 
if Violet had not been coming to4norrow? 
Her headache was becoming-maddening under 
the excitement of her indignation 

‘ Assuredly I should,” -with ‘ short laugh ; 
“a man cannot wait for ever.” 

Her lip curled with cold contem 

“Then propose to her to-night—Vi 
coming.” 

‘‘Not.coming !”’ His 


is not 





face fell, Ho. started 
from his ndnchalant attitude, and turneil to 





eae a tender g for ee. 
7 i," ho mi, 


he walked 
eco ‘the egg, sae Bt later 
he was bh 

hins oe eee 


who was likely to be 


imp. getling.to the 
aia boy in front, 
difficulty 
, for the- ey. 
eemry messages be- 
at od in the 
emmning amp- ter, now 
alike an old man, smal hard and fast 
with the rheumatism. 
“ Hulloa, Tom! Got the gout?” cried Cap- 
tain Marston, in a cheery voice, 
“Chilblains, sir; and terrible bad they be.” 
‘“Humph! not the pleasantest things to 
walk with, Have you far togo?” 
“ No further than the station, but that’s a 
mile too fur,” with a t of pain. 
“If you were only- @ letter or a small 
pareel I might save po the trouble, -as I’m 
going there or Ii suppose youn have 


perros vein , sir,” eaid the 
aw drawing the telegram out of ‘his 


cap fain Marston took it from ‘his hand. 
this is to be sent off I suppose, ‘at once?” 
Them be my orders, sir. ean be 
no ‘harm in your taking it!” as hyguetsstence 
prickel him, 


“No, you little fool. Don't you think I may 

Pathe boy touched his hat; § Stina d ‘an assent, 
e e 

oa hobbled off ; longing to throw ‘his boots 
to the ditch as he went, bat FS esiatnon by 

se $4... his mother, doo Rag yar 
’ Marston e 

po oy ithe long prelate : 


bead ‘Wat : a hole for such 


creel te 
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in! Well, if the. worst come to the worst, I 
know where to find her !”’ 

Whilat Raby was lying asleep on the sofa, 
uncoenseions of the clouds that were gathering 
over her head, a was. sent in her 
name to her sister, biddingher come by the 
early train on the morrow, and promising that 
she should be met on the read. When she 
woke an uneasy feeling possessed her that she 
had let out,too much to Captain Mazston ; but 
on thinking it over she.could recollect nothing 
which she would have wished unsaid, go 
peace of mind was undisturbed, 





: 5 
CHAPTER XX. 

Ir was a\damp cheerless moxniag, when 
Ruby came.down inher bonnetand jackct. 
with Y nes itur. cloak over, her arm. 

‘Tet me put. it en for you,” said Captain 
Marston, who had;come into the;kall.on pur- 
pose to aee her off. ‘‘ You, will want , <li 
you can get, piled Fs oes ont today.” 

She thanked him wi piresanh smile, as 
she Fem ey ay oe her. shoulders, 

ip. 


for she cauld pat he i Sages. eoroDegeien 
for oer tment he bad suiiered 
tha 


a When you come back I shall be gone,” he 
said, buttoning the apron of the pony canniage 
over her knees, ‘‘ Wish me some consolation 
for your absence.” 

necessary. You would have done 
better to secure your consolation : yesterday 


evening.” 

** Perhaps, Ldid, .who knows?” And with 
a miachigyous smile he waved his hand, as 
tine the ponies with fie 
whip, and they started forward.at a rapid trot, 
Half-an-hour Jeter, having seen Ledy 


Clementina eff in ope carriage, the Counters 

with her two youngest children in anather, 

Captain air of innocencetbat 

would have him to anyone who knew 

his character, Ji % cigar, ond sauptered 
ens the gi 


A of. white smoke faxther down 

the valley showed that it was coming on its 

Way, and. ro mgatiee heart began to beat with 

unagevuntable speed as he knew that the dark- 

looking iren. serpent was bearing: his beloved to 
his ne : x oe 

tbeing seen ea, 

over er the stil'an weited : Kp oa die —_ 

oe woman with a 

vat. eae with a bag of ——. 

ond a ment 


of ot thasmall 
— the one oy race aie Ww 
te noone but 
Sareea po ges Ne looked dovbt- 
fully alopg the road, . at 


How pretty she. looked, the darling} with 
that severe little boanet tied under the dimpled 
chin, and. a. — look inuthe: lovely eyes, 
which used to soften so wondrously when they 
— oe own ! 

Rt red teak eee | 
we of the 8 
then, beforeshe had an eda hi rence 
Meee 
pert hero} -hat abe alter, sprang ee Mer open the oes 
her in his arms. 

Snees cry, but the ory was stifled by 
scented moustache ; and a voice that-she bat 
heard of late only in her dreams, murmured 


arms tswitehing with the desire to catch her to | 
breast 


Then, knowing who it was, she trembled 
from. head to foot, and a great joy possessed 
her, mingled with fear. The trees and palings 
seemed to whirl round in a dance; and, 
scareely conscious of-her own actions, she hid 
her face on his coat, 

Captain Marston looked down onthe dro» 
ing -head with an. expression of irresistible 
longing in his paasionate eyes, ‘‘ Raise your 
face, dearesi, 1 want to see it!” but she only 
turned it iy mone shyly, whispering, ‘‘ Does 
Raby Know ? 

“ Did not you. get, her telegram? ‘’—@ little 
nod. ‘'Then how.can youdoubt? I told her 
that nothing could keep me from you, and she 
had to\givein. Let me look.at you; darling ; I 
want to see if you are changed,” Thon he 
raised her face gently. Scorching blushes 
were on her cheeks, and tears in her shining 
we 

A feeling of compunction crept over him— 
hardened man of world as he was—and 
even in that hour of triumph the thought 
passed through his mind, “ Beiter for her if I 
had lett her alone!” bat it quickly vanished 
beneath the pewerof her beauty. And as she 
tried. to free herself from his embrace, he 
stooped his head anddenly, and kissed her 
quivering lips with eager jon, as the 
thirsty man snatches at. a tof wine. 

Bhes drew back shyly, but left her little hand 
atill © ip his as a token of affection. 
Slowly they wengded theix way through the 
wood, meeting no one as they man She 
was so bewildered by the axition of 
her lost lover, that she had 4 or noone 
else in ber th ; and he was careful to 
absorb her whole attention, not wishing to 
tell her of her.giater’s absenee till it was too 
late to go beck, exee,t by the same train 
as he.meant to himeelf. 

After thedall. and tedious life in Chatterton- 
street, it seemed to her, as she walked by her 
lower’s side, amidst surroundings that were 

utterly .atrange to her, as if were in a 
somes. ——_<s spon—she must wake and 

find herself onee wore in the diamal lodging, 
with apiece of work in her hand, and agthing 
on earth bat the street-cries to enlivea the 
monotony of existence. 

Bvery circumstance of life seamed to place 


her in Captain Manabe’ 8 power. 
She was dull, he promised her exeitement ; 
she was lonely, he offared himself as her 


companion ; she was poor to the last degree 
of poverty, and he swore thatif she would oaly 
‘trust herself to him she would want for nothing. 
In Chatterton-street, with homely Mrs. Capel 
for her only friend she pined alter sister's 
affection a8.@ Jove-bird deprived of its mate ; 
but if she yielded to Te sa ‘a wishes he pro- 
maised her such meer abiding love as 
women bad never known before. 

Her heart was:soft.as a piece of clay in the 
sculptor’s hand, and the man who walked by 
pee ae that he conid do with it as he 


His. own heart seemed to be singing a song 
wer over her 


of has he ed hig 
balun | pliable daontion inne tit knew no 
imites e@ worked on her tenderness till 


—— were forgotten in a sort ef delirious 


ve and conscience was completely 
gti by the veice of the charmer in her 
jae She no chance st him, as 


Ruby had foreseen when she took such pre- 
cautions to prevent a meeting between the 
two. He was a demi-godin her romantie eyes 
—a man so far above the average man of the 
day that she wondered that every one did not 
admire his wonderful superiority. 

“Your father was prejudiced against me,” 
he said, gravely, as he stroked the hand which 
he still heldim his own. “If he had lived, I 
could easily have convinced him ef his -in- 
justice. You never doubted me, Violet?” 

“ Never,” she said, enthusiastically. ‘I 
knew that you were — and noble, and true, 
and I always Lapeer] 

‘‘And Ruby contradicted you. Some day 


idea into her head it is difficult to knock it 
out.” And sh 

“Hash ! ~ ae not sigh with me,” aud 
he drew her gently to him, as they stocd 
together in the summer-house, where Alverley 
had sat a few ia s before, trying hard to flit 
with Raby. e will be very sorry to have 
missed you; but, you see, she could not helpit, 
and I am rather glad to have you to mysel/.” 
“But isn’t she here?” And her eyes 
opened wide with dismay. 

“Didn’t I tell you? I suppose I forgot. 
She had a letter from your auut, begging her 
to come and see her to-day, so g! ne Was obliged 
to.go off, much against her will.’ 

“Thea I ought to go back at once,” very 
ruefully ; ‘I woald not face Lady Chester or 
her daughter for anything,” 

¥ Lady Chester and her daughter are away 
from homes, But don’t look so distressed; we 
will go np together by the two o ’clouks 
train—— 

‘But is there none before ?”’ 

“Notone. Are you tired of me already? ' 
“Tired !”’ with a little gasp, more elogucnt 
than a thousand protestations, 

“TI thonght you must be. It ishorribly cold 
for you here,” a3 large flakes of snow samo 
slowly through the branches. *‘Ab! that is 
thevbell for the.servant’s dinuer—they will ali 
be out of the way—we can got into the achool- 
room as easily as possible, and there you shall 
warm yourself as much as you like.’’ 

“ Batif any one should see me?” 

“They would take you for your sister, so 
that cone not matter. Of course you could 
go into the dining-room and lanch with the 
Earl, and whosoever else happens to. turn up, as 
you ‘have come down by invitation; but I 
think it would be infinitely cosier for you aud 
me to lunch together somewhere in town, 
don’t yon?” 

“Infinitely ! ” 

Captain Maraton led her to the breakfast- 
room by the iron staircase, and then up the 
back-stairs to the schoolroem, where, like tww 
children engaged in agame of ‘ hide-and-seek,’ 
they sat before the fire, whilst all the rest of 
the household were unconscious of their 
presence, 

The mystery about their proceedings gave 
them a double charm in Violet’s eyes, and, 
ignorant of the fatal precipice which lurks be- 
hind the fairest flowers, she gathered them 
with eager hands, careless of whithor aud to 
what they were luring her. 

The man who sat at her feet knew te 
danger to a hair’s breadth, bat he was the last 
man in the world likely to tell her, for her 
risk was his joy, and he was ¢ounting ths 
minutes till it would be run. 

“I suppose I shall see Ruby when I go 
back,” she said, musingly, as she looked at the 
rows of lesson- books ‘in the shelves, and 
imagined her sitting at the table, in that high- 
backed chair, looking over Frensh exercises. 

“Not if you are wise, If I were you, I dou’t 
think I should care to meet her after what you 
have been doing to-day.” 

The colour rose in her cheeks. 

“ But how could Lhelp it?” 

* Did I want yeu to help it?” caressingly. 
“She is so very straight-laced and prudish 
that she would have grudged me every kiss IL 
have stolen since you have been here,”’ 

Violet hung her head. 

“T ought to have gone back at once,” 

“ How could you without a train? And do 
you think I should have let you, if you could? 
Are you sorry that you stayed?.’’ with keen 
reproach. 

She looked at him from under her dark 
lashes, and he stooped to kiss her hand. 
“ Listen to me,and I will tell you of my plan. 
My things have already gone up to town by 
the train that I am supposed to have caught, 
so I need not bother a them. When we 
reach Alverley, you shall get into one carriage 
and Tinto another. At the next station Ishall 
join you, and when we get to town, and have 





she shall cwn her mistake.” 





ectstatically, ‘At last, my derling, at last!” 


“T hope she will; but when she has got an ° 


satisfied the pangs of hunger, I will take you 
to the afternoon performance at the Lyceum 
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and bring you back to Chatterton-street, when 
your sister has already started for Paddington.” 

“ Bat I should like to see her.” 

‘*'Then you cannot love me,” be said, sternly. 
“T tell you that one word to her would spoil 
everything. Which will you have, me or your 
sister?”’ 

The tears rushed into her eyes, her cheeks 
grew deathly white. ‘“Can’t I have both?” 
with a piteous gasp. 

He shook his head. “ You must choose be- 
tween us. Violet, can you hesitate?” 

The next moment her bright brown hair 
was resting on his shoulder, and the sacrifice 
of her will was complete. Overpowered by 
the force of his passion, she consented to every- 
thing, even to that mockery of a marriage at 
a registry-office in London, under false names, 
which was to bind her conscience, and leave 
him free. 

When he gained all he wished for, he looked 
at his watch and said they must start at once 
if they meant to catch the two o’clock train. 
Violet burried into her gloves, and adjusted 
her veil, with his help. 

“Now,” he said, after considering a mo- 
ment. “I shall go down the back-stairs, but 
you had better find your way down the front. 
Tarn to the left when you leave this room, and 
walk along the passage into the gallery. You 
can’t make a mistake.” 

“Can't we go together ?”’ she said, timidly. 

‘+More prudent to be separate. If you meet 
anyone, you know, you will be taken for your 
sister, so it won’t matter. I will go first, and 
wait for you in the shrubbery.” 

He opened the door cautiously, and walked 
softly down the passage. Violet waited a 
minute till the sound of his footsteps had 
vanished, and then came out upon Anna, who 
was looking in to replenish the fire. The girl 
started back in sullen surprise, for she had 
been told that Miss St. Heliers was spending 
the day ia London. The meeting so confased 
Violet that she turned to the right instead of 
to the left, and found herself at the open door 
of a luxurious bedroom, which art and money 
had combined to make into a perfect bower of 
repose. 

After one hurried glance of admiration she 
retraced her steps, passing the schoolroom- 
maid again as she did so; and, feeling likea 
barglar on a nefarious errand, stole down the 
broad staircase-across the vast hall, and out 
by the front door, which, by a lucky chance, 
was open. 

She felt as if she could not breathe freely 
till the shrubbery was reached, and Captain 
Marston met her, with outstretched hands,— 

‘*My darling, I thought you were never 
coming.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ My dear Ruby,” said Lady Augusta Craven, 
as she lounged on a sofa in the handsome 
drawing-room of —; Hyde Park Gardens, with 
a shawl wrapped round her shoulders, and a 
tiger siiu thrown over her feet. ‘I feel con- 
vinced, in spite of everything you say, that I 
should greatly prefer you to this charmin, 
sister of yours. You are twins, I believe, an 
very much alike, therefore you have the same 
advantages of person.” 

Ruby shook her head. 

‘‘And from what I hear, all the advantages 
of character are on your side,”’ 

“ Indecd, you are mistaken. If you had only 
let me bring Viclet with me, you would have 
seen what a mistake you make.” 

“I don’t believe it. Listen to me, for con- 
tradiction is a thing I never could endure. 
Sead Violet to Lady Chester’s in your place, 
and come and take compassion on me. It 
won’t be a bad home for you; Sir Arthur and 
I never quarrel, and I will introduce you at 
once to the best society.” 

‘* You are very good,” and the life looked 
fair enough to Ruby’s eyes, * but nothing could 
induce me to let Violet work instead of me.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! Is the girl made of better 
staff than you? If it doesn’t do her all the 








good in the world I shall be very much 
surprised. Le her try it, at all events, and if 
she doesn’t get on with the Chesters we can 
send her somewhere else,” and Lady Augusta 
leant back with a satisfied sir, as if she had 
comfortably settled the matter. 

Accustomed to the servile obedience of 
Indian servants, she seemed to expect utier 
deference to her wishes from relations and 
friends, and the slightest opposition roused 

th surprise and anger. Ruby found herself 
in a tion of some difficulty, for she was 
nat y unwilling to offend her aunt at their 
first meeting, and yet determined to stand by 
her sister at all hazards. 

After a minute’s reflection, she asked whether 
Lady Augusta had ever come across a Captain 
Marston at Bombay. 

Lady Augusta smiled as at some amusing 
reminiscence. 

‘© Yes! The veriestrake I ever knew. He 
isn’t a friend of yours, I hope? ” 

“He was engaged to Violet last year; but my 
father broke it off.” 

“T should think he did! If he knew as much 
as I do, I should think he would have helped 
him out of the house with as hard a kick as 
ever he had in his life. But what made him 
take a fancy to Violet ?’’ 

“« Everyone does, she is so charming.” —_* 
Augusta looked politely incredulous. “It 
would never do for her to go to Chester Chase, 
for he comes there constantly.” 

“That is an objection, especially if she is 
sentimental about him still. I daresay he has 
forgotten her long ago.” 

“That he hasn’t. He begs and implores 
me to give him her address.” 

“Don’t give it him, my dear.” 

“Not for the world; but any day he may 
find her out, and that is one reason why I 
long to place her in a home where she would 
be taken care of.” 

“TI am not particularly anxious to play the 
part of policeman, detective, or to my 
niece, and I am perfectly satisfied that you 
are exactly the girl to suit me; but, j= 
you like to send her here to be looked at 
one day next week, I will see if I can put 
up with her instead.” 

“Thank you very much!” and Raby rose 
to depart, feeling as if her point were aheendy 
gained ; for was there any pereon in the world 
who could look upon Violet’s sweet face, and 
ask for anything more? 

“Don’t run away yet. Your train does not 
start till five o’clock, and the carriage shall 
take you to Paddington.” 

“Bat I must go round by Chatterton-street, 
and I could not take your carriage into such 
a neighbourhood as that.” 

“My carriage will go wherever I like to send 
it. Ring the bell, there’s a good child, and I'll 
order it in half-an-hour. I wish you would 
wait for a cup of tea.” 

‘“ What woald Violet think of me if I came 
to London without seeing her?’ and she 
smiled as she thought how she had probably 
taken her place at the window soon after 
luncheon to see if she were coming. If there 
was one thing she was sure of on earth it was 
Violet’s affection. 

As the imposing carriage and pair drove up 
to the door of 23, Chatterton-street, and an 
august footman deigned to rattle the shabby 
knocker, heads were put out of windows in 
every direction, and the fortunate mistress of 
the house went up sky-high in the estimation 
of her neighbours. 

As scon as the door was opened, Ruby ran 
Sagem to meet Mrs. Capel on the staircase, 
who stared at her in evident amazement. 

“Mercy on us, Miss Ruby, what has 
happened?” 

‘Nothing, only I want to see my sister, and 
haven’t a moment to spare,’ and, breathless 
with her ran, she took the kindly old woman’s 
hand and shook it heartily. 

‘Your sister, miss!’’ with round eyes, ‘full 
of astonishment. “ Why, bless my soul ! what’s 
the meaning of it?” 





“ Come into the sitting-room and let me ex- 


n. 

Ruby followed her into the room where she 
had spent such a happy Christmas Day with 
her sister, and its unexpected emptiness sent a 
chill to her heart. ‘“ Where is she?’ she 
asked, eagerly. 

**Gone to see you; at least, as I’m a living 
woman, I thought she said so.” 

“There must be some mistake, for I sent her 
a telegram yesterday afternoon to tell her not 
to come.” 

‘* She had it sure en 
Mary Ann told me how had brought it in 
on the tea-tray ; but whatever can she be do- 
ing 80 long and so late as this?” knitting her 
brows together. 

“Ttis not late, after all. Tell her to write 
to me directly she comes in, to console me for 
my disappointment, and give her my love and 
these violets. They don’t look lively, but I 
think they will revive in water.’ 

“TI will put them in atonce. Dear, dear! 
how mad she will be at missing you.” 

‘* Not half so mad as I feel at losing her, be- 

she can’t have expected me. 

t, but I mustn’t wait, I 

, mde stopping still at the of the stairs, 

“she never does stay out late when she is by 
herself?” 

“ Oh, dear! no, miss; she is quite as parti- 

as you could be your in a general 
way. That's a beautiful carriage at the door ; 
may I be so bold as to ask if it is Lady 
Augusta’s?” 

“Yes, my aunt sent me in it to the station. 
Will you tell my sister that she is to go and 
see her one day next week? Don’t forget.” 
Then with a kindly nod ae! ran downstairs, 
stepped into the carriage, said ‘ Paddington ”’ 
to the footman, and drove off. 

Rather uueasy on Violet’s account, she kept 
looking out of the window, in the hope of 
catching sight of her. yn ge passers-b 
there were well-dressed with frill 
petticoats only just above the reach of the — : 
shabby, woe- e sempstresses, struggling 
pag Les which where almost as big 
as themselves; blue-bloused butcher-boys, with 
ber stern Apes over their shoulders ; nursery- 
maids, with the inevitable perambulator, mak- 
oulisgaseu docking ch tee’ 0 jen Yachpocits 

icemen ing out for a job; pi 
Fotent upon their natural means of subsistence ; 
but amongst the stream of old axd young, rich 
and poor, there was no Violet, so the streets 
might have been empty to the eyes that 
watched in vain. 

A hensom cab followed close upon Lady 
Augustas’s brougham, but whether accident- 
tally or intentionally, Raby did not care to 
wonder. When she reached the station the 
cab drew up at the same time, and a man with 
his arm in a sling out. 

With a sudden feeling of shyness she walked 
quickly through the ——— on to the 
pla ° followed her closely, but 
she would not look round, and hurried on as if 
her only object were to look at an advertise- 
ment at the end. 

“Are you going to invest in some of that 
stuff?” said a voice which made her heart 
beat most anconscionably fast. ‘I believe it 


is very good.”’ 

“What?” her eyes opened with astonish- 
ment, for she oom unconscious of the 
fact that she had taken up her position iu 
front of a peculiarly attractive poster. 

“ Haven’t you dragged me whole length 
of the platform to see it?” letting his eyes 
rest upon her blushing face, in a manner that 
bewildered her greatly. 

“No. I have dragged you nowhere! Are 
you going down to the Chase? a 

“Not just yet, the doctors won’t let me. 
How are you getting on without me?” 

‘* Just the same as when you were there.” 

‘*I thought you were one of the few women 
who tell the truth.” 

‘* What would you have me say? Did you 
ever nelp me to teach, to walk, to sing, or play, 


; for I was out, and 
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That is all I have to do, and I need no 
assistance.” 

“ At least I put as mach variety as I could 
into the monotony of yotr existence,” and his 
eyes twinkled mischievous!y under their half- 
clo:edlids. ‘I, enraged, excited, soothed, and 
fri, htened.” 

‘ Frightened !”’ she echoed, with an attempt 
at disdain. 

“Yes, I have seen you shake and shiver 
whilst your proud little head went up, and you 
wuld rather have died than lower it. Ruby, 
there is no use wr oy it,” and he stooped to 
watch her face, ‘‘ but whatever it is you feel 
for me—its name is not indifference.” 

‘¢ Then perhaps it is dislike,’ and she tried 
to look as if it were. 

‘“‘ And perhaps it is not.” 

There was a pause, which soon became to 
her so annoyingly oppressive that she was 
obliged to break it. 

“Ts your arm any better?” 

“No. Mt gis thinks rather badly of it— 
talks a lot of nonsense about the necessity of 
keeping it still, and wants me to lead the life 
of a bed-ridden old man, which I can’t, espe- 
cially as you wouldn’t come and see me. I 
were ly bad, would you conquer your 
scruples and come?” 

‘*Not unless you were at the last gasp,” and 
she looked away from him across the bewilder- 
ing maze of iron lines. 

In fancy she saw him paler, more fragile, a 
thousand times than he was now, his head sup- 
ported by several pillows, and the dews cf 
death gathering on his brow, Would she ever 
see him like that? 

“You thought I was dying once,” he said, 
softly, and every pulss seemed to beat with 
shame and indignation. 

‘*Lord Alverley, what brought you here this 
afternoon ?” 

“ A hansom—and you. I went to Hyde Park- 
gardens; and your aunt, like the good natured 
woman that she is, told me where to find 
you.” 

“ Do you know her?” in surprise. 

“I do; so that if ever you desert us and live 
with her, as she tells me she hopes you will, I 
shall. be one of her most constant visitors. 
After all, it may be more convenient for our 
friendship than a lengthened stay at the 
Chase. ou mayn’t snab me so unmerci- 
fully.” 

‘‘ There’s the bell,” and she started forward. 

“No hurry, the guard is a great friend of 
mine; and so long as he sees me on the plat- 
form he is sure to wait. In here?” as she 
stopped before a second-class carriage. ‘‘It 
is empty , that is one good thing, buf you 
must have a foot-warmer.” 

He called for one, saw that it was put in, 
shut the door, leant his arm on the window, 
and threw a small packet into her lap. 

“ Don’t open it till you get to the Chase!” 

“ But what.is it?” 

“ Only hae ogs as you seem to me, Give me 
your hand. Oh, Ruby, my darling! that soft 
white hand,” he murmured, sotto-voce, as he 
clasped it close. ‘I sometimes think it must 
be my own,” he added, with a smile, as she 
caught it hastily away, ‘‘ Remember your pro- 
Toise,”’ 


“Release me,” she begged a earnestly, 
“it weighs so horribly on my mind.” 

“Not if I know it. Even if you would 
rather ask the old gentleman himself to help 
you, you must send for me!” 

He raised his hat as the train moved off, 
and waved his hand with a mischievous smile. 

She leant forward eagerly. 

“* Mind you take care of your arm.” 

She could not tell whether he had heard or 
no; but a sudden fear darted through her heart 
when she noticed how — ace he was—when 
the smile, which she rought there, died 
away from eyes and lips. 

With no one to look after him, was he likely 
to take care? And if he did not take care, and 


the surgeon’s warnings were well-grounded, 
what would be the peohable consequence ? 


She shuddered at her own question, and was 
afraid to think of the answer. 

The pony-carriage came to meet her. 

The groom drove fast, but as they passed the 
lamp at the bottom of the station-hill Ruby 
caught sight of a man lurking in the hedge. 

Some instinct made her look over her 
shoulder, and she saw him, standing in the 
road, staring, as it seemed, at herself, but as 
soon as he caught her eye he slunk back into 
the shadows, 

He had dark monstaches and whiskers, that 
was all she could see; but something about 
the outline of his face and figure seemed 
strangely familiar, and all the way to the 
Chase she pozzled over his possible identity. 

She would have beenstill more bewildered if 
she had known that it was he who told Mr. 
Graves that a key was unnecessary for the 
undoing of her skates. 


(To be continued.) 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—_++—> 
CHAPTER III. 


A airu, with a tender, sensitive nature, a 
deep yearning for love and tenderness, for 
someone to care for her —such was Dora Clif- 
ford, the creature Lord St. Clare had de- 
nounced as unbearable. 

Ever since she could remember, Dora had 
lived at Pallas House—she could not even 
recollect her mother’s death. Her first 
memories were of herself, alone in the grim, 
red-brick house—alone, though surrounded by 
many companions, for b:tween them aud her 
a great gulf stood The other children had 
homes and friends—she had no one. 

Miss Mace was not positively unkind to her, 
but having consented to keep the little waif 
for a very small sum she made her strictly 
usefal at an age when other pupils thought 
only of dolls and games in their play-hours, 
Dora might have been seen darning stockings ; 
her education was not neglected. In that res- 
pect she had every advantage Pallas House 
could offer ; and when Lord St. Clare paid his 
memorable visit she had profited so much by 
these that, but for her childish appearance 
and utter want of authority, Miss Mace would 
have sent away her English governess, and 
installed Dora in her place. 

But, oh! the pent-up longings, the muttered 
yearnings in the girl’s heart as year after year 
went by! Howshe craved for achange from the 
sober, red-brick house! How she wondered 
what was beyond the little world of Pennington! 
How she desired, above all else, a little of the 
love she saw poured out upon her companions ! 

Many a motherly heart pitied her; many a 
lady, calling at Pallas House to fetch her own 
children for the holidays, would gladly have 
taken Dora home on a visit; but two thin 
prevented this—Miss Mace refused all suc 
offers, and the school-girls themselves never 
coveted Dora as a companion. To them she 
was dull, gloomy—the last person they wanted 
to take home with them. 

And so, when Dora entered Miss Mace’s 
drawing-room to meet Lord St. Clare, it was 
the very first time she had ever been sum- 
moned there, and her heart throbbed as though 
it would burst its bounds. 

Was a new life opening for her? Were all 
the beautiful day-dreams she sometimes gave 
way to, to become realities ? 

Alan Dene was essentially agentleman, Al- 
though the girl’s appearance gave him a shock, 
although her very existence blighted his 
future, he could not have greeted her other wise 
than courteously. It was not in his nature to 
be anything but gentle towards a woman. 

He advanced te meet her, and took her 
hand. 

“You did not expect to see me,” he said, 
a little awkwardly. ‘‘sut, Miss Mace will 
have told you, Iam your cousin—the nearest 





relation, bee prea that you possess!” 
She answered nothing. 


She was thinking—poor child !—how tall an 
hand,ome he was. Surely the knights of olden 
time, the heroes of the favourite poems, must 
have moved and lo»ked like him ! 

‘* We are strangers,” went on Lord St. Clare ; 
“ but I hope that will be so nolonger. I have 
asked Miss Mace to send you to stay with us 
at Castle St. Clare next weck.”’ 

‘*To stay all the holidays ?’”’ asked Dora, 
wonderingly. 

“ To stay as long as youcan ba happy. By 
your grandfather's willl am your guardian, 
Dora.” 

“ But shall I not come back ?”’ 

“No; [think not. Are you eo fond of 
Pallas House that you cannot bear to leave 
it?” 

Tam not fond of it atall; but it is the only 
pemne I have ever known, aud my motherdied 

€re,” , 

“Castle St. Clare must be your home now,” 
said the Earl, ligh ly; “ at least, f.r the present ; 
and my sister, who is staying there, will take 
good care of you.” 

‘*Ts she Lady St. Clare?” 

He shook his head. 

‘There has never becn a Lady St. Ciare 
since your grandmuther’s death. If it will 
reconcile you to coming, Dora, you must know 
that the castle was your mother’s home. She 

lived there till she married.” 

It was an unspeakable relief to him that 
Miss Mace now appeared, thinking the téte-d- 
téte had lasted long enough. 

The earl rose a3 once. 

‘-I need not trespass on your time longer, 
madam,” he said to the principal. ‘‘ Mr. 
Barnes will wait upon you to-morrow, and I 
am surel may rely upon yoar discretion.” 

Another moment and he wasgone. Dora 
had sunk down upon the sofa utterly forgetfal 
of everything around her, her face buried in 

her hands. 

“Well!” cried Miss Mace; ‘‘it is the 
strangest thing I ever heard of. Child, why 
don’t you look up? Why don’t you say some- 
thing? Are you stone?”’ 

Slowly the girl uncovered her face. 

**Do you think it is not a dream?” 

‘‘Dream? Fiddlesticka! It is sober, earnest, 
and the most wonderfal good fortune that 
could befall you. An earl’s granddaughter, and 
ahome at a castle! What more could you 
expect?” 

**Nothing! Not half so much!” 

‘Then why do you stand there like a 
statue ?” 

“ There will be no one to love me!” cried the 
girl, her habitual reserve giving way under the 
pressure of excitement. ‘No one to care 
whether I am happy!” 

It was so true, so exactly the case, that Miss 
Mace never attempted to denyit. She felt a 
strange thrill of compassion for the orphan. 

‘* My dear, plenty of people will love you if 
you will let them.” 

“Tam so plain,” sobbed Dora, “Oh! Miss 
Mace,why couldn't I have been pretty ? Every- 
one would have loved me then!” 

“ Beauty is only skin deep. People willlove 
you fast enough if you are a good girl, and 
don’t take absurd fancies into your head. Go 
and fetch a paper and pencil now, and we will 
make a list of all you will want. How I am to 
get you an outfit suitable for an earl’s grand- 
child in a week I can’t tell! Bat I have promised 
your cousin to do my best.” ; 

The solicitor’s visit the next day, the sight 
of her own legacy and of a cheque for two 
hundred pounds for Miss Clifford’s require. 
ments, so inspirited Miss Mace that she worked 
wonders. She even confided the school to the 
teachers for one whole day, and went with 
Dora to Birmingham—a distance of twenty 
miles. They spent some hours in a ladies’ 
outfitters ; and the said outfitter, inspired by 
the liberal order, promised thateverything the 
young | should be at Pallas House 
by December 23rd. 

When the things came home Dora was 
almost bewildered. Never had she seen the 
like. Miss Mace had once been governess in 
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high family, and so she knew a little of what 
was proper. Dark cashmere toilettes for 
mornings ; velvet costume for visiting; tastefal 
evening dresses ; hats, jackets, gloves, umbrella, 
muff, laces, frills, ribbons—nothing had been 
forgotten. 

Dora looked at the array in consternation, 

“ T shall never know which to wear !” 

Miss Mece kerself superintended her ex- 
pupil’s attire on the morning of the 24th, and 
when -Dora -was dressed she decided that 
certainly fine clothes made a difference in 
everyone, 

A well-fitting dress of navy-blae cashmere, 
trimmed with velvet; a tight cloth jacket, 
bordered with far, and a beaver hat and 
feathers made Miss Clifford look almost pre- 
sentable. 

“But even now no man wonld ever look at 
her twice,” decided the preceptress, “‘ Oh ! why 
ien’t she a little fitter to be a countess! | 
wonder if he will marry her after all | ” 


She confided Dora to the care of a staid | 


upper-servant thoroughly used to travelling, 
and started them off at eleven o'clock, by which 
atrangement she thought they would reach 
Castle St. Clare about six. 

‘*Good-bye, my dear,” she ssid, kindly, as 
she took the girl’s hand for the last time, after 
presenting her with a purse containing the 
remainder of the solicitor’s cheque ; “I never 
thought I should be so sorry to part from you. 
Take care of yourself, and remember you hve 
always a friend at Pallas House.” 

Dora felt so ees frightened, so terribly 
shy of her unknown relations, that she would 
almost rather have remained in the’old red- 
brick house, and given up her adventurous 
wishes to see the world. 

The superior servant treated her with great 
respect. News always flies quickly, and the 


household at Miss Mace’s knew that Miss Clif- | ton 


ford had suddenly become a very it person 
Endeed, Susan, in fact, carried Baral vou al 
most too far, for she never attempted ‘to travel 
with her charge. She placed Dora in a first- 
class carriage with books, cloaks, and shawls, 
and she herself modestly took her place in a 
humble compartment. 


They reached London about two, chartered 
a cab, and drove from Euston to Charing-cross 
without much difficulty, and, by sheer good 
fortune, just caught the train for Wilmington, 
instead of having to wait another hour for the 
next, as Miss Mace had foretold. 

Dora was tired of reading. She threw aside 
book and papers ; and, establishing herself in a 
corner by the window, tried to imagine what 
her new home would be like by the scenery 
through which she was passing. A stranger 
sitting opposite was amused at her eagerne:s. 

“ Some school-girl going home. for the -hali- 
days,” he thought, 
creature.” 

He never applied the terms “ ambserable ”’ 
or ‘‘ilkbred’’.to her; but then be was an 
author—a keen judge of humam ‘nature. He 
could understand the wistful soul shining in 
those d blue eyes; besi he was not in 
love with Blanche Delaval, so he did not 
institute comparisons between the finished 
beauty of a woman of the world and the un- 
conscious timidity of a child. 

“You look very tired!” he said to her, 
kindly. ‘‘ Let me try and make you morecom- 
fortable?” 

He was about the age of Lord St, Clare, but 
he had had to make his own way in the'world, 
so that he seemed older than his years, 

Dora thought him quite middleeged, and 
looked on with grateful acceptance, while be 
rolled ber m1 Pe a pillow for her head, 
Teservibg one @ rug to wrap round’ her 

Tete oni uisthy 

“ 1" Herbert Ceci i fs? 
is better.” ws a 

“Oh! yes,” with a Httle ‘sigh of relief— 
‘‘thank you very much, sir. ¥ was‘so’ tired.” 

The ‘sir’ perplexed Him. Dora being ac- 
customed always to address the professors 
tbus was quite ignorant of the words being 


“ What a delieate-looking | P 





superfluous when talking to ordinary gentle 
men, 

“You have comeva long way?” 

“Oh! yes; more than a hundred miles, and 
I have only been in a train-once before.”’ 

He started—he really could not help it. 

“Only onte since I can remember,” added 

tg herself. “It seems so 


“You have the advantage «f most of us; 
aot must be quite a novelty to you?” 

oe es.” 

“ Are you alone?” 

“Oh!mno. Miss Mace sent Susan to take 
care of me.” r 

He wondered a fittle where Susan was. 

“Miss Mace is your governess ? ”’ 

“Yes; how did you guezs that?” 


now?” 


“ Yes!’’ and her voice was very grave; “I, 


have left school now; but I was there more 
than fifteen years ; so I.can hardly: realize it.” 
He Isughed. x 
“You must have begun your education 
early; and now you-are going home.” 


“Oh! no,’’ said Dora, quickly, ‘I have no 


home.’ 

Herbert felt a pang for the girlish creature, 
who confessed her loneliness 50 naively. 

“T might say the same,” he said, kindly; 
“but the next best thing to having = home is 
to visit true friends. I am just going to spend 
Christmas with an old school-fellow (though I 
have only jast left school), and I am looking 
forward to our meeting very much.” 

Dora looked down, and ssid nothing. 

Herbert collected together his smal! proper- 
ties as the train slackened speed, 

“TI shall leave you here, This is Wilming- 


“Oh! I ought to get out at Wilmington.” 
said Dora, with all the nervousness of an in- 
experienced ‘traveller. “‘ Oh! I hope Susan 
will remember !”’ 

“You need not be afraid, the train waits 
here five minutes.” He folded her rug, handed 
her and her belongings out with a grave, pro- 
tecting care, and then, seding a mitdle-aged 
woman & ing, he left Dora to her care, 
and turned away in search of ‘his friend. 

« Alan will not let me arrive unwelcomed,” 
he thought to himself, and sure énough there 
was the Earl’s tall e approaching; two 
or three dogs at his 
hovering in the rear. 

‘Welcome! ” 

The two-men shook bands warm 
were tried and trusted friends, only 
that Mr. Cecil hud but just returned from a 
foreign tonr of some months’ duration bad 
revented Alan from detai his perplexities 
to him before. As it was, Herbert knew -2o- 
thing of his troubles, except that his wedding 
Ene — postponed through the late Earl's 

eatb. ‘ 

“Why, what a grave, schol ou 
have grown, Herbert!” said the Tigh 
“Don’t you think it’s a wonderful sagacity 
my part to recognise you sO promptly? But 
you are looking wonderfully well, man—Ger- 
many agreed with you.” 

“TI can’t say the same for you,” returned 
Mr. Cecil, gravely. “Why Alan, you, look as 
if you had the cares of the world upon your 
shoul ?ers,’’ 

“T have.” ‘ 

“‘ Nonsense—a young nobleman with an.un- 
encumbered rent-roll! “Now, if you were a 
ates, author like me?” 

“T wish Twas!” discontentedly. “Ha! the 
man has 

And on t 
neat Gog-cart did Prerbert 


our traps; come along,” 
en they were driving off in a 


rceive that his 


late‘compunfon and ‘her maid were still wait-. 


ing on the platform. 
eee car neni 
m an ow 
a light cart ; the tio fina tebe alone. 


Alan waited fully five minutes before he 


answered. 


| —something mi 
“I don't know. Then you have left school | 


eels, and a footman . 


an § 


“T don’t know; I'm in a peck of trouble, 
Bertie.” 

A few words brought out the whole story, 
Alan declared his intention of giving up his 
fortune sooner than his bride. - 

« And Miss Delaval will be content to wait 
for you?” thinking such contentment accorded 
very little with the accounts he ‘had heard of 
the beautiful coquetie. 

“She is an angel!” said Alan, with a sigh. 
“Only think, Bertie, she has given me my 
freedom ; refuses to let me sacrifice the 
estates for her sake; even declares in time I 
may grow to tolerate my detested cousin!” 

The entire disinterestedness of Miss Delaval’s 
conduct did not strike Mr. Cecil. 

“ Then your engagement is brokeu off?” 

“Not exactly; we are waiting, you see 
t turn up.” 

“T hardly see what. The case seems clear 
enough to me, Alan; money or love—you 
must choose between them.” 

“T have chosen, if I could but overcome my 
darling’s scruples. You will see them both 
to-night, a—the girl I love, and the mize. 
rable child foisted on me by our uncle’s will. 
When you see the contrast they present you 
will understand my misery.” 

‘*You cannot mean that Miss Delayal is 
here?” 

“Of course she is,” 

“But I thought your consin——” 

“Do you think I would avoid Blanche for 
her sake? If Miss Clifford objects to meet 
my guests she can keep her own rooms.” ~ 

“ But, Alan, never wad such a thing heard of. 
How can you throw those two together? If 
you mean to marry your cousin surely Miss 
Delaval’s exce is almost an insult‘to her.” 

“She will never know.” 

“ Then you will decéive her?” 

‘* She can’t be so insane as to fancy that I 
am in love with her! Why, Bertie, I have 
only seen her once for five minutes. I went 
down to the school where she hat been shut 
up for fifteen years,and I only wished Miss 
Mace could have kept her there for the rest of 
her life.” 

The name was a revelation to the author. 
Then the wistfal child who had travelled with 
him—the girl who had spoken pathetically of 
her loneliness—was the ‘creature whose exis- 
tence was sucha trial to Lord St. Clare! 

Alan was Cecil’s friend, but the larger share 
of his sympathy went out to Dora. He. could 
not tnderstand any man hy eng 80 ‘heart- 
Lemar a creature who no protector but 

Mrs. Fane welcomed ‘her brother's friend 
‘very prettily, then she turned to Alan. 

‘“‘T am getting seriously uneasy t ‘Mfiss Clif- 
ford has not arrived, Alan; I expected ‘her 
hours a 
‘* She'll be ‘here soon; of ‘course you have 
sent to meet her, Bee?” 

“ Why Alan, I asked you this*morning to 
order the am to be ‘at the station by 
‘two o’clock, and wait every train “until she 
came. ‘That isthe Le Note ‘you ‘don’t 
know the bour a guest is due.” 

“Pmrawtully , Bee f I’forgot all-about 
it. But-she coufdn*t beve had the brougham 
in any case, for Blanche drove into town shop- 
ping, and has only just returned.” 

Mrs. Fane lod poe a Fags bed but 
‘turned away'to busy herself ‘her cups and 
‘pauicers. . * 

“Has Alan told you?’ #he asked Cecil. 
‘almost ina Pcie. wed as he came forward to 
aso tes from her ‘bands. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you will understand how vexed'I am. 
Whether he marries her or not, she isa dangh- 
mae the St. ineer, ean bear -her to 
‘ erself offended !’’ - 5 

“ |. donot think she will do that, abe is too 
sensitive ; hurt she m pkg og " 

“ Why, you speak as if yon knéw her. 

“7 travelled 
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dare say she dreads the meeting as much as I 
do. ” 


‘More, I should fancy! Mrs. Fane, it is 
natural you should be prejudiced aguinst her ; 
bat I think you will be sorry for her when you 
see hér. She is nothing but a child, with great 
frightened, blue eyes.” 

He looked across to a distant sofa where 
Blanche Delaval sat at Lord St. Clare’s side — 
a kindof instinct told him she would be cruclly 
hard apon his little fellow-passenger. In all the 
castie no one showed much interest in poor 
Deora; if he could but touch Mra. Fane’s heart 
it would be something. 

“I am very sorry for har,”* said Bee, quickly, 
“much as we must regret ‘my uncle's will no 
one could blame her, poor ‘child, for its con- 
tents,” 

A little stir in the hall, the sound of footsteps, 
and then, when all was guiet,a servant entered 
and addressed herself to Mrs. Fane. 

“Miss Clifford has arrived, madam,” 

Beatrice started up. 

“ Here! where is she?” 

‘*In her own room, madam, I have taken the 
maid to the housekeeper’s room. She intends 
to leave at once, but we told her you would 
wish. to see ber. im the morning.” 

Beatrice bowed approval; then she left the 
drawing-room.and went up the grand stair- 
case to the room apportioned to: Miss Olifford. 

Could the servants have taken their cue from 
the Eari’s forgetfulness ibout.the brougham, 
or wasitsimply an oversight, cdld.as was the 
night ? 

Christmas Eve though it was, no fire burnt 
in the’ grate. The wax candles were not 
even lighted; by the faint glimmer of gas 
from the corridor. Beatriceisaw a slight figure 
crouching in an easy chair, and heard pitiful 
sobs coming from its childish breast. 

However much:she might sympathize with 
her brother, Bee was too tender not to pity 
Dora. “With her own ‘hands she: lighted the 
candles, then she threw her arms round the 
weeping girl,:and knelt down by her side. 

“ ¥ou must not-cry like this; you will make 
yourself quite ill, my dear, Do lookup and 
speak to me.” : 

Fifteen years’ passive obedience had left 
their mark on Dora. 

Although she; still sobbed on she raised 
henself; to. sitting posture, and tried in vain 
to. grow calmer; then, as she saw the lady’s 
thin,lae dress and fair, uncovered arms, she 
said, quickly,— ‘ 

“Do not stay, please, you will be.cold,” 

“I shall stay, certainly,’ said Mis. Fane, 
‘E want to.c0ee you more comfortable, and to 
tell you how sorry I am you were not met; it 
was @ mistake about the carriage.” 

Dora trembled like an aspen leaf. 

‘: What is the matter ?”’ 

“ Ohi”’ cried the girl, clinging to her dreas, 
“ please let me go back.. Susan is here, she 
wil take me. Oh! you seem.kind and gentle, 
Please let me go !” 

‘‘ Were you so sorry to leave, Miss Mace ?.” 

‘*Tt is not that.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

‘“No one wants me here,”-sobbed the girl. 
“IT shall be in your way. Lord St. Clare saw 
me at the station ; his coat-sleeve touched my 
arm, but he never spoke to me.’’ 

“Alan is absurdly stepid at recognizing 
peo @,”? 

e unfastencd the girl’s wraps, and then 
rang the hell violently. The servant who at- 
bog was surprised at the anger im her lady’s 
a 


ce. 

‘* Right the fire Instantly, and send a maid 
to unpack Miss Clifford’s‘boxes, Let Pauline 
bring tea to my @ressing-room at once.” 

Then linking her arm witbin Dora’s she led 
her to a cosy apartment, which seemed per- 
ined bee ako bee race comfort. Baye she 
place , trembling guest. in a low chair, 
and when the. tea came attended to her wants 
with i vl kindness which went’ far to 
win Dora’s heart. 


‘*And you are Miss St. Clare?” 
Bee shook her head, 








“I am Beatrice Fane; I must introduce 
you to my husband presently, and show you 
my two pretty little girls. Now, are you quite 
rested? Then you will like to go back to your 
own room, and dress for dinner ; I shall send 
Pauline to help you—-we must get you a maid 
of your own in a day or two.” 

- Pauline was devoted to her mistress, and 
having been directed with asmile to do all she 
could for Miss Ciifford, she waited on the 
young lady with most respectful attention, 
never asking a question ; but tasking the choice 
of Dora’s toilet entirely on herself, a course 
which was a great. relief to the object of her 
care, 

After all, it was avery simple toilet, only a 
white muslin and pink ribbons, but the whole 
in perfect taste—no ornaments, no flowers—a 
dress a child of four might haye worn, and yet 
making Dora look her best—not that that best 
was much. Beside Blauche Delaval, many 
would have* called her plain. It was only 
the few like Mr. Cecil, versed in studying 
faces, who could discern the promise of a 
glorious womanhood ia that slight, quiet girl. 

Captain Fane took her into dinner, and his 
simple kindness soon put her at her ease. 

Several guests were present, so that there 
was no lack of conversation, and, as always 
happens in a large party, téte-@ téte’'s flourished 
secure from observation. 

“Who is that by Lord St, Clare?” de- 
manded Dora, when-she found courage to ask 
@ questicn. 

* That is Miss Delaval, a ward of mine.” 

“She is very beautiful !’’ with a little sigh, 
as she watched the eager air with which the 
Earl bent forward to his companion. ‘Is she 
engaged to Lord St, Clare?” 

Captain Fane started. Was match-making 
really inherentin women? It must be, surely, 
siuce this girl, fresh from an almost convent 
life, detected at a glance a love affair ; but she 
had asked a qnestion he had no mind to 
answer. 

“They are very intimate,” he said, care- 
leesly. ‘ Blanche is like a younger sister to 
my wife.” 

ter on, in the drawing-room, Beatrice in- 
troduced the two wha were to have such an 
influenee on each other’s fate—the woman in 
the zenith of her beauty, the girl in her timid 
shyness, 

“Tam sure we shall be great friends,” raid 
Blanche, effusively. ‘Ihave heard so much 
of you, Mises Clifford 1” 

She sat down beside Dora, and began to 
make herself agreeable, ‘but she did not stir 
the girl’s heart as Mrs. Fave had done. She 
drew nothing but shert, vague replies from 
Dora; and at last, tiring of her attempt, and 
seeing Lord St. Clare appear, she crossed the 
room to his side. 

“T have been conversing with your 


destiny.” 

“Hush | ” he said, in a pained voice, “don’t 
jest about it, Bianca, mia.” 

“T jest 1 I who am forsaken—who must wear 
the willow! The idea!” 

‘‘ What did you think of her?” 

“Think! why, that she is a harmless 
nonentity! She will not give you any trouble, 
Alan; let her have a big doll’s-house and a 
tew fairy books, and she will be quite happy.” 

“Poor child!” 

“What. you pity Aer? All your pity belongs 
to me, Alan!” and she leant her white hand 
cnnessingy on his arm. ‘I can pardon you 
for marrying her—your race demands that you 
should be a rich man—but I will never forgive 
you if you love her—never! until we are both 
cold and dead.’’ 

“Is it likely, loving you, that I should ever 
change?” he asked, wearily. “Blanche, my 
darling, forget your scruples; let me fix a day 
for our ceiling. and leave my cousin to enjoy 
her riches.” 

The flower-like face bent over him, the clear 
eyes were raised td ‘his, they looked a dream of 
tenderness. Alan’s hopes ran high, then they 
faded as Blanche drew her hand away from 
his ardent clasp, and murmur¢ d,— 





“No, do not tempt me; it woald be no real 
kindness to you te grant your prayer. Lord 
St. Clare poor would be a rained life—and I 
will not have the ruin cf your future at my 
door, Alan!” 

And then she let fall the train of her dinner- 
a and swept across the room to join Mrs. 

ane, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘ ie iLL you tell Dora that I wish to speak to 
_ SF te weeny 
The speaker was Lord St. Clare. The time 
one bright, cold morning about tha middle of 
January. 

Mrs. Fane locked up with a troubled face. 
Three weeks had passed since ehe had received 
her young orphan cousin, ard she had grown, 
almost in spite of heiself, to love the girl, who 
yet stood between Alan and happiness. 
Things had not gone continually, as on that 
first night. Blanche Delaval had departed on 
a long visit ; the other visitors had mostly left, 
and the earl had had plenty of time to devote 
himself to Dora. 

Bee could not complain that he neglected 
his destined wife. He took her out to walk or 
drive most days; he selected books for her 
from the library ; and he even sat beside her 
on wet afternoons in the drawing-room, But 
he found it weary work; and his sister, who 
knew him well, was quite conscious that even 
had he never seen Blanche Delaval he would 
yet have not loved Dora Clifford. 

“ What are you going to tell her, Alan? Do 
not startle her ; remember what a child she 
ee 

He stumped bis foot impatiently. 

** Do you take me for an ogre, Bee?” 

“No; but I want you to be gentle to poor 
little Dora,” 

“T have no desire to be otherwise. This 
absurd farce must be ended soon. I may as 
well explain our position to her, and ask when 
she would like to be married.’’ 

‘You make me donbt of her acceptance! ” 

“T think she is one of those weakly inane 
women, who never have a will of their own. 
She is just the type of a Frerch girl, who 
on the first parti her parents find for 

er.” 

“ And you are quite resolved ?” 

‘“‘ Perfectly,”—bitterly ‘Look there!” 

He put a fashionable society paper in her 
hands, and pointed to the announcement that 
“A marriage is arranged between Captain 
Fane’s beautiful ward, Miss Delaval, and the 
most noble the Marquis of Alenton.” 

“He’s eighty if he’s a day!” said Alan, 
shortly ; “ how can she throw herself away? 
But there, I see it all; she knew as long as 
she was free I would not accept my 
release, Release, indeed! when I have to take 
on myself’ a bondage more bitter than death.” 

Mrs. Fane answered nothing—she could not ; 
she only went out of the room, and sent Dora 
to her brother, merely saying, that “ Alan 
wanted to speak to her.” 

No thought of the seriousness of the 
summons came to Dora. She entered the 
boudoir with a blithe step. She looked quite a 
different creature from the weary, dispirited 
girl who had come to Castle 8%. Clara three 
weeks ago. In truth she was very happy. Bee 
loved her, and made her feel at home. Mc. 
Cecil talked to her, and the earl was kind to 
her. Poor, foolish, little Dora, who looked ou 
Alan as the first of created beings, and was 
foolish enongh to feel as if heaven had 
suddenly come to her if he only smiled, 

‘Bee said you wanted mo, Lord §8i, 
Clare?” 

‘* Bee was quite right.’ 

He closed the door, and came over ‘to the 
fireplace—standing on the rug in full faca of 
the ‘slight, girlish figare in a low, lounging 
chair. 

The gravity of his face half alarmed Dora— 
she started up with a cry. 

‘‘Is there anything the matter? Oh! Lord 
St. Clare, have I done anything wrong?” 
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‘You have done nothing wrong. I want to 
‘talk to yoa about your fature. How old are 
-you, Dora?” 

‘*T hall be eighteen in May.” 

**You are too old for school. Dora, do you 
think you would liks to live at Castle St. Clare 
always?” 

A g-eat light came in‘o the girl’s face, 

“D> youreally mean it ? Shouldn’t I be in 
the way?” 

No!” touched in spite of himself by her 
eagerne33. “I mean it. Aud you would not be 
in tha way, for if you stayed at all it must be 
a: the castle’s mistress, Your grandfather 
love] me as a son; it was his dying wish that 
you shou'd live here always—a;: my wife!” 

The two hands went up to hide her face. 
Alan coald sea she was very much surprised. 

“An ther girl would have guessed it 
@irectly,” he thought to himself. ‘* What a 

child sue is! 1am waiting for your januswer, 
Dora.” 

Shs blushed crimson, the carmine flush 
mantling face and neck; but she spoke 
no word, and Alan coatinucd his explana. 
tions. 

* You and I are the two last ofthe old ling ; 
it was your grandfather’s wish that we should 
be one—that our intzrests should be the 
same.” 

Sha hesitated; novica as she was in heart 
histories, she knew there was something 
lacking in his wooing. She loved him—ah! how 
dearly. The very thought of spending her life 
at his side was happiness, and yet she 
wavered, 

‘ Ave you sure?” she whisp2rei; “sure you 
wish it?” 

‘* My dear !”’ said Alan, a litcle irritably, “I 
have told you that I do. consider your 
gcandfather’s wish binding upon u; both, I 
am not a boy to change my mind; if you will 
b3 my wife I will do my best for your comfort 
and happiness. More I cannot say; you know 
enoagh of ma to judge if you will accept my 
offer.” 

No word of love! Alan left that out of the 
bargain entirely. He never asked for it or 
offered it; but poor Dora never reflected what 
the omission meant. To her the Earl’s proposal 
was a greaf—an unexpected happiness. She 
had done her u most to resist the temptation— 
tried her best, poor child, to push the cup of 
joy from her lips. Now need she refuse it 
longer? She loved him with the affection pent 
up in her heart during her lonely childhood, 
aud he told her he wanted her—he wished her 
t» be his wife. True, once Dora had thought he 
loved Blanche Delaval ; but everyone had said 
they were like brother and sister. And Miss 
Delaval had gone away; Alan was free to 
chooss his wife from the whole world, and if 
he picked out a little, insignificant creature 
like Dora, it mast be because he loved her! 
Very gently, and yet so distinctly that every 
syllable reached him, she said,— 

“If you are qaite sure you wish it I 
will ——” q 

“You will consent?” he iaterrupted her. 
‘Don't tremble so, my dear child, there is 
nothing terrible about it.” 

* Tf only you'should be sorry,” cried the girl, 
with a strange impulse of dread ; “if only you 
suould not be happy!” 

“ Don't fret about that,” said Alan, almost 
roughly ; ‘* things will be right enough. Run 
away to Bes now, and tell her you are going to 
be ler little sister. Then suddenly, as though 
he had forgotten something, he just touched 
her forehead with bis lips—such a careless, in- 
different caress—such an evident duty salute; 
and yet, poor child, it set her pulses throbbing. 
Yet to her life’s end she never forgot that 
wn and the momens of ecstacy it brought 

1er, 

She did not obey her future husband by 
ging at once in search of Mrs, Fane, instead 
she crept away to her own room, and throw- 
ing herself into a chair tried to realize the 
happiness that had come to her—‘‘ Alan's 
wife!” 

Never hal she dreamed such an honoar 





would be hers. She had loved him, poor child, 
blindly, patiently, enduringly; but she had 
never thought he cared for her; she had 
ascribed his careless, indifferent kindness to 
the generosity of his nature. 

“ He loves me!” she whispered to heréeelf, 
‘*he loves me! Oh! what have I done to ba so 
happy? After all those lonely years at Pallas 
House, to spend my life at his side! It is too 
much jey, the world is too fall of gladness! 
I have nothing,” she thonght to herself, 
just a little regretfully ; “‘he gives me all— 
home, money, rank. Ob! Alan. will my love 
ever make up to you for all? I have no king- 
dom t» give you, dearest, but my heart; yet 
oe is yours—will be yours only until I 

ie!” 

A soft rap at the door, and Mrs. Fane 
entered. 

* Alan has told me everything, Dora,” she 
said, gently, taking the girl into her arms 
in a pretty, affectionate way, which had some- 
thing motherly about it in spite of her ex- 
— youth. “My dear, I hope you will be 

ap y ! ” 

“IT must be happy, Bee, if I am with him. 
Isn’t it wonderful, dear, that he should love a 
poor, insignificant creature like me? Oh! 
Bee, darling, you will teach me how to keep 
his love, won’t you? I don’t think I could 
bear it if anythiog came between us! ”’ 

Poor Beatrice, knowing what she did, how 
could she answer such a speech as this? She 
stroked the girl’s bright hair with a soft, 
caressing touch, wondering how to reply. 

**Nothing can come between you but 
death,” she said, at last. ‘You both come of a 
race noted for their trath—your word is pledged, 
and Cm the house of Dene, their word is their 
bond.”’ 

* And you are not sorry, Bes?” pleaded the 
girl, wistfully—ah! how wistfully. ‘I know 
that Iam on like the girls of his world; I am 
not bright and beautiful, I have nothing to 
give him but my heart ; but I love him, Bee, 
and it shall be my life’s aim to make him 
happy!” 

“T am not sorry, dear,” said Beatrice 
through her tears. ‘I have learned to love 
you, Dora, and I want you to be happy.” 

“ But you are crying!” 

‘IT am not very strong, excitement generall 
upsets me. And now, dear, I want to talk 
seriously to you. I am Alan’s ambassadress, 
He thinks, and I think too, that it would be a 
pity for you to have a long engagement. I 
must be going home soon, and I shoald like to 
leave you Countess of St. Clare—in short, we 
all want you to fix your wedding for next 
month.” 

‘* Next month!” 

“There's nothing to wait for,” said Bee, 
with almost feverish eagerness ; ‘‘ nothing in 
the world, There are no relations to consult— 
no distant friends to summon. In deference to 
your granfather’s recent death the wedding 
must be almost a private one. There is nothing 
to prevent your being married next month if 
only you will consent.” 

She loved her fiancé as her own soul; if it 
was his wish she should come to him so soon 
why should shs refuse? There were, as Bee 
said, urgent reasons for the haste. She 
could not remain much longer away from her 
own home. Dora could not remain at Castle 
St. Clare without her; it was the simplest, 
the most natt-ral arrangement io the world 
that the marriage should be hastened. 

So when the affianced pair went for a walk 
that afternoon, as they were ome yes | through 
the chestnut avenue, Alan turned suddenly to 
his cousin. 

“Has Bee told you my wishes? Are you 
going to oblige me, and let me make you 
Countess of St. Clare next month?” 

She murmured an assent. 

‘*T always had a fancy for being married 
on St. Valentine's Day,’’ said Alan, dreamily ; 
“we will fix our wedding for the fourteenth, 
If there is anyone you would like to invite tell 
Beatrice ; she is very clever in such matters. 
We will leave all the arrangements to ker.” 
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He spoke as carelessly as though he had 
been discussing an evening party instead of a 
morning that could dawn hardly twice in his 
life. Alan was relieved when the eventfal day 
was fixed ; his brow cleared and he had plunged 
into a conversation on indifferent topics when 
they reached the castle. 

‘Who has arrived?” asked the Earl, fora 
carriage stood before the door, and servants 
were busy carrying in boxes. 

‘‘ Miss Delaval,”’ returned the butler. ‘‘There 
has been an accident, my lord, at Combe 
Manor, and the guests were obliged to disperse ; 
so Miss Delaval came off here at once, with. 
out waiting to send word. She is in the bou- 
doir with Mrs. Fane.” 

Dora Clifford felt a sudden shiver convulse 
her frame; at the moment she paid no atten- 
tion to it—only wondered why she felt so cold 
and miserable. She knew afterwards that it 
was a presentiment of coming trouble—that 
the summer of her happiness was over, and 
she was entering upon the cold winter of neg- 
lect ! 

(To be continued.) 








Tuere is a story told of an early Australian 
governor which will bear re-telling. He was 
driving along a narrow bush track, for Mac. 
adam was not then known in the land, when 
suddenly his progress was barred by a lumber- 
ing bullock dray. The viceregal coachman 

led to the fellow to draw off to the side to 
let the carriage pass, but in vain. At last, 
highly exasperated, the Governor thrust his 
head out of the window and yelled out, “ Do 
you know who I am?” The bullock-driver 
turned round. “I’m the Governor of the 
Colony,” continued his Excellency. ‘ Ah!” 
said the man, ‘then you've got a good billet— 
stick to it,” And so saying he turned again to 
his bullocks, and drove them at the same 
steady pace right into Melbourne, followed by 
the indignant representative of Her Majesty 
and his no less indignant coachman. 

Exectric LicatTine For THE Hovse or Com- 
mons.—The Edison system of incandescent 
lighting is to be introduced into the House of 
Commons, so far as the corridors and passages 
are concerned. The Edison Lamp will not, 
however, be used for lighting the House itself, 
as the gas has been found to answer all the re- 

uirements of the members and officers of the 
Réen In many of the corridors and passages, 
especially those leading to the conference room, 
the tea room, and the library, the gas lights 
have been found rather ineffective; so much 
so, that where flights of stone steps had to be 
descended there was acertain danger of stumb- 
ling to persons with poor e t. In addition, 
the long series of stone steps by which ascent 
is made to the Reporters’ Gallery has been. 
under the gas system, miserably lighted. All 
these defects will, it is hoped, be wholly reme- 
died by the introduction of the Edison incan- 
descent lamp.—Electrician. 


Sunsuine.—From an acorn weighing only a 
few grains a tree will grow for a hundred years 
or more, not only throwing off many pounds 
of leaves every year, but itself weighing several 
is putin a box of 
hed when, the twig 
becomes a tree bearing fruit, there will be found 


| to be very nearly the same quantity of earth. 





From careful experiments made by different 
scientific men, it is an ascertained fact that a 
very large part of the growth of the tree is de- 
rived from the sun, air and water, and a very 
little from the earth; and notably all vegeta- 
tion becomes sickly if it is not freely exposed 
tosunshine. Wood and coal are but condensed 
sunshine, which contains three important 
elements, all equally essential to animal and 
vegetable life—magnesia is important to any 
of the tissues. Thus it is that the more per- 
sons are out of doors the more healthy they 
are and the longer they live. Every human 
being ought to have an hour or two of sunshine 
at noon in winter and in the early forenoon in 
summer, 
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AT THE GATE. 


We stood in the mystic moonl ght, 
Last night, at the garden gate ; 
And Kate was watching the moonbeams, 
And I was looking at Kate. 
We talked of music, ard flowers, 
Of art, and science, and men; 
Tull the clock in the old gray tower 
Struck plainly the hour of ten. 
She turned and started to leave me, 
With only a whispered “‘ good-night ; ” 
But I clasped her white hand closer, 
And I held it firm and tight. 
And said I: “A moment, Kate.” | 
Said she: “ ’Tis getting late.” 
But still she lingered at the gate. 


The nightingale’s sweet notes rang out, 
In music wild and gay ; 
And still we lingered at the gate— 
I could not go away. 
The silent stars kept watch above, 
With laughing nod and peep ; 
The dew fell fast in crystal drops, 
And kissed the flowers to sleep. 
I drew her nearer to my side, 
In silent raptured bliss. 
“Ah! Kate,” I cried, ‘‘ be but my bride.” 
And sealed it with a kiss. 
**Be but my bride, and wed me, Kate.” 
Said she: “Oh, yes. But ’tis so late.’ 
And so we parted at the gate. 


EERE cee eee -eomeneereeeee 








PUT TO THE PROOF. 





CHAPTER XIIL 


Hero held ker hair out of her eyes with one 
hand, and pointing to Carl with the other, 
said, in a voice shaken with emotion,— 

“ Ty how dare you bring that man 

” 





‘¢ It’s all right, my dear, don’t excite your- 
self; he is only looking for young Mr. Paget, 
who, by some absurd mistake, he imagines is | 
hiding here.” 

“What! in my bedroom! The supposition 
is an insult to me, Go! leave me in peace. : 
Is not even my sick-room sacred ?”’ } 

“ Sacred to me, Miss Dicksie, as that of a 
holy nun,’ said Carl, looking at the little 
beauty, with eyes brim full of admiration. 

Advancing a step he looked round the little 
room ; there seemed no place in it big enough ; 
to hide a man. 

Hero's wild, frightened eyes followed his 
nervously. 

He advanced a step towards the bed and 
she cried out, indignantly, — 

‘Take him away, father—take him away ! 
I should die if he touched me. He frightened 
me so on the cliff!” 

‘* Come away, sir! You see the poor girl is 
ill, and it naturally upsets her to see you here.” 

Carl looked at the baggard, young face, 
with its burning eyes and wan, white cheeks, 
and felt ashamed that his suspicion bad dis- 
turbed her. 

Then, too, he had a lively horror of con- 
tagion, and it had been rumoured about that 
Dicksie’s daughter had the fever, and she 
loooked ill enough to have had fifty fevers. 

Believing he was on a wrong scent, he left | 
the room morethan ever enamoured of Dicksie’s 
daughter. 

en he was out in the air again Dicksie 
drew himeelf to his full height, and said, with 
quiet dignity,— 

“Sir, your suspicions have been an insult to 
me and my daughter. This ismy home; and 
humble as it is, it is as worthy of respect as a 
palace, and shall be kept sacred from prying 
eyes. You have chosen to t me of 

bouring a man, who, you say, is amenable 
to the law for a fearful crime. Now,I aman 
honest, upright man, and need brook no an- 
noyance from you; and so, quite calmly and 
quietly, I promise you that if you come here 











again with your spying, foreign ways I’ll pick 
you up by that fine figure-head and the table- 
part of your breeches, and drop you into the 
sea as I would a thief of a tom-cat that I saw 
coming after my bird yonder.” 

He pointed to a lark that hung in a wicker 
cage, with trembling hand. 

arl looked uneasy. 

Certainly Dicksie, so to speak, was king of 
the castle, and if he chose to call him a dirty 
rascal and bid him make himself scarce, all he 
could do was to obey. 

His evil temper was roused, and he looked, 
what Dicksie would call, an ugly customer to 
tackle. But the old man’s blood was up. 


| In his time he had been as daring a Jack Tar 


as ever gladdened the heart of England’s boast 
—Lord Nelson. 

‘‘ T ain’t afraid of the evil eyes, young fellow- 
so keep your fierce look to frighten women, 
folks, We blue jackets never showed the white 
feather under foreign fire yet ; so suppose you 
take your skiff ashore? ’’ 

Dicksie held his heavy stick, and weighed 
it in his hand, suggestively. 

Carl lighted a cigarette slowly, then, with a 
curt nod, began to descend the ladder, looking 
up sneeringly at Dicksie who leaned over the 
rail, and said, loudly,— 

“Ta, ta! myold sea lion! but for the future 
look to that lovely little light o’ love, your 
daughter; she’ll give you some trouble yet. 
As to the story about the son, I'll get the 
police to inquire into that. It will be more satis- 
factory and save trouble.” 

“ Never holloa till you are out of the wood. 
Remember, it will be a bad time for you if you 
show your face here again.” 

Carl paused, and was about to speak, but 
he did not seem to care to put the old man out 
any further, so hastened down, while Dicksie 
watched him with an amused chuckle, 

When he saw the boat well on its way to 
the shore, he went in, and found Hero sobbing 
as if her heart would break, and Percy on his 
knees, trying to comfort her. 

Dicksie filled and lighted his pipe, pretend- 
ing to be quite unobservant of the little love- 
scene, 

When Hero was quiet he said, huskily, as he 
stirred a saucepan of Irich etew on the fire,— 

‘*Sailors are the best cooks in Cbristen- 
dom,” 

After a time Percy rose, and lcoking 
moodly out of the little window that boasted 
a pot of mignonette and some heliotrope, the 
sweet scent of which was wafted in pleasantly, 
said in a despondent voice, — 

“Dicksie, I must clear out of this; I have 
brought trouble and vexation enough upon you. 
I can never forget your kindness; my own 
father could not have done more for me; and 
as to Hero,—ah! words are powerless to ex- 
press the gratitude I feel for her devotion.” 

He turned impulsively, and laid his hand on 
Dicksie’s shoulder, and continued, excitedly,— 

“ Dicksie, dear old friend, do you remember 
all the happy honrs I epent here, when I was 
a bright happy boy, and you entertained me 
with sea-songs, never to be wearied of yarns, 
and Hero ?” 

“ Aye, lad, I do.” 

“ For the sake of that far back bappy time, 
dear old friend, forgive me for blighting the 
life of your only child. You know my story, 
and have in your loyal belief in the boy you 
loved, taken my hand again in friendship—a 


| blood-stained hand—that I have been tempted 


to turn against myself in the miserable 
madness of eelf-abasement. I must go from 
here; your home and Hero’s must not be 
shadowed by my presence and the perpetual 
danger of discovery. I ought to have gone 
before; but I was so weak and ill, half my 
manhood seemed asleep, and it was so sweet 
to be tended by the dear hands of her I loved, 
and cheered by my old friend’s faith in me,” 
Hero nestled up to him, and Dicksie’s eyes 
w dim as he looked at the sparkling wood 
te, Percy continued,— 
“You know, had not the fate of Cain fallen 
upon me, I should have returned, and made 





my darling mistress of Paget Naze, and by 
economy and work restored the old place in 
course of years to its old standing, and none 
in the home should have been held in higher 
honour than my wife’s father, my old fricnd 
and comrade Dicksie, But now all those 
happy dreams are ended. I must be an exile 
from home, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, because of the sin of one mad moment. 
I deserve my punishment, I suppose, and will 
try to bearitas a mananda Paget, You know 
I am no coward, Dicksie, but I feel I cannot go 
on fighting as it were in the dark, I must 
give myself up—mine is a hopeless fate. I 
wish I had done so at first, and so have given 
my friends one blow instead of twenty.” 

Hero had thrown her arms about her lover's 
neck, and an agony of fear was in her fece, 
as she said in a tone of sharp anguish,— 

“No, no, you shall not give yourself up, it 
would kill me! Anything but that. I could 
bear anything but that.” 

Percy clasped her closer and smoothed hex 
flossy hair, with the hand that had lain so con- 
fidingly upon Dicksie’s shoulder. 

“Speak to him, father; tell him, for my 
sake, he must not do this.’ 

Dicksie’s voice was husky, as he said, look- 
ing at the handsome couple that seemed to 
his old eyes like a picture of Paul and Virginia 
in the summer sunlight,— 

‘No, lad, you must not even talk of giving 
yourself up ; that weren’t gratitude to us at all. 
Why, it would break my girl’s heart, and dis- 
grace that good woman, your mother, who to- 
day begins a new life as Lord Lexton’s lady. 
Give yourself up! I wonder what your pretty 
sister would say to that? ’Tis not to be 
thought of ; I'd rather pitch you over the raii 
there, and see you dashed to death on the rock 
beneath. Then at least only you would suffer ; 
but if you gave yourself up broken hearts 
would be as plentiful as June roses. I can’t 
hear of it lad, I can’t think of it, You must 
hide here till you can get away in safety, 
and begin a new lifein anew land. If you 
love my lass, don’t torment her with such 
cruel talk. 

“If I loveher! Oh! sir, you know I love 
her; what else could bring me here? She is 
the light of my eyes, the pulse of my heart ; 
but you do not know all.” 

‘* Not know all? Why, you don’t mean tu 
tell me you have killed anybody else out of 
the battlefield! Why, you make my hair 
stand on end ; you're a regular walking traged y 
in one act—a sort of condensed villain,” said 
Dicksie, in mock horror, springing to his fect 
and confronting the lovers with a nervous air. 

Percy shook his head sadly, aud said, ‘* No, 
old friend; ’tis not that. But send your 
thoughts back to the boy you used to hear 
spouting such high-faluting ideas about liberty, 
and ail that sort of thing.” 

‘Ah! I remember, my lad, that. I told 
you your Republican notions were not in keep- 
ing with your birth and breeding; and said if 
you persisted in them they would lead you 
into trouble.” 

“You were right, Dicksie. I would to 
Heaven I had listened to you! My mad notions 
did lead me into a trouble that makes me a 
doomed man. When I first went to Germany 
I became great friends with Herman Gonther, 
a red Republican. It was like setting fire to 
flax for me to listen to him, and I heard with 
delight that he believed all our impossible. 
ideas of equality would come to pass. No 
matter what his opinions were, enough that 
they were the reverse of what a hot-headed, 
enthusiastic boy should hold. He quickly 
made a convert of me, and, after much persua- 
sion, got me to join a secret society. My oath 
to them forbids me to reveal their mysteries ; 
sufficient that they are thousands strong, and 
have a power in every State. They quickly 
discovered that I was not the desperate Re- 

publican they took me for, and I was quickly 
put under suspicion for being backward in 
joining their evil work. Now, even should the 
low hold me guiltless, they would not. As I 





said, lam a doomed man—doomed from the 
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hour of Herman Gonther’s death. 'Tis theit 
rule that if one of their members kill another, 
except that other proves a traitor to their 
ckuse, the man’s life shell be forfeited ; and 
no matter how cleverly & man may evade the 
lew, their vengeatice is sare and swift. I ex- 
pect no mervy, for Herman was one of their 
most useful members. His persuasive tongue 
won many to join their ranks; it was his in- 
fluence that screened my want of zewl. Now 
it were best that I should throw myself tpon 
the mercy of the law than live on in hiding; 
for, I believe — 
* Fur happier are the dea? than they 
Who look for death and fear it-every day.’” 

Hero was white as death, sho lay heavily 
against her lover; while Dicksie’s rnddy cheeks 
bad blanched, and his hand shook as with an 
ague, for he realized more folly than Hero 
what # dire power Percy bad put himself 
onder. But though ke felt inelined to hold 
with Percy, the sight of his child’s stricken 
face made him wish to persuade Percy to put 
off the day of reckoning as long as possible, 
and he said, s@@ly,— 

‘‘My poor boy, I pity you sincerely; but, 
like my girl, I do not see the sense‘of rushing 
into the lion’s mouth. Try your best to save 
yourself, for Hero's sake; for as there is a 
Heaven above, I believe your death would 
kill her. You owe it to us to puerd the life we 
have brought back from the very gates of 
death. You know I would advite you only 


chance. ‘Tis a fight for life, and life in this 
case means more than one. Comfort my poor 
girl; she never had a trouble before that was 
beyond hér old father’s curing. Comfort her, 
led, comfort her ft” 

Jith faltering step Dicksie went outinto the 
sunshine, his heart a dead weight within him, 
for next to Here he loved Percy—the bright 
bey who had spent all his leisure in the light- 
house, cheering itasonly a lighthearted, merry 
boy can. 

Dicksie had cherished such grand hopes for 
his child when she should queen it in the 
country as mistress of Paget Naze. He néver 
bad doubted Percy’s good faith, and believed 
the Jad was born to restore the fortunes of his 
race. Now all his hopes were blighted, and he 
was an old man journeying fast towards 
anotber world. When he was gone there 
would be no one to guard bis tlarling—no one 
to comfort ber; for, knowmg ker as 
was convinced no ene would ever fill Percy's 
place in her pure affections, and he feared 
Percy’s case was hopeless. 

He shivered in the warm sunlight as he 
imagived what the poor boy’s fate would be; 
and somehow the dash of the waves against 
the rocks below seemed with a dirge-like 
sound to whisper the one word—dvomed. 

In the sunny, little sitting-room, where the 
notes of the lark sounded josfully, Hero 
robbed on her lover’s heart—sobbed in a dull, 
despairing way thet made Percy feel heart- 
broken, All her plaint was, “ Swear to save 
yourrelf, for my sake! Oh! if you love me 
you could not riek your life; my life is yours, 
and yours mine; we live or die together!” 

So she pleaded, while the heaven of her eyes 
were drowned in the cruellest tears ever 
woman wept; and Percy, who loved her with 
all the force and passion of a faithful heart, 
could only promise anything she asked to com- 
fort her, for the eld man’s heart-broken pleas 
burt him like a stab. ‘Comfort my poor girl, 
isd, for “tis the first trouble that has been be- 
yond her old father’s curing.” 

This bad been the only reproach Dicksie had 
given to the man who had brought such a 
surpassing sorrow upon the humble home 
of which Hero had so long been the good 
genius. . 

Much against his judgment, Percy promised 
ell she asked, but firmly refused to stay there 
a day longer. They had borne enough for 
him, he seid, and he would not tax them 
further. 

‘*Tf I must hide,” he said, ‘ I'll hide at the 
Naze. I have aright there; it is uty home.” 
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| oak staircase in silenee, a str 





| for this parting. 
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| life, Vashti. 





‘*Do not leave me, Peroy; I implore you to 
stay here. Father does not mind anything, so 
that Tam happy; and I can never be happy 
again when you are away. I shall live‘in' con- 
stant dread.” 

“My darling, I must be firm in this for 
my own sake, That man’s ¢e Hers to- 
day shows they have put him on the right 
track at last. I shall be safer et home, dear, 
indeed I shall; and ‘tis not fair to your father 
for me to stay here longer. I canndt-express 
my deep gratitude for his goodrets to me. 
Yours is part and parcel of your love; there- 
fore is beyond gratitude. I will go te-nigwt at 
risk, an® you must not try to dissuade me, 
for I must be firm im this for al! our sakes.”’ 


OHAPTER XIV. 

Tue wedding breakfast had passed off charm- 
ingly. What few guests there were were 
really entertained. When Lady Lexton rose 
from the table after cutting the oxke, she put 
her hand on Vas ti’s shoalder, and said she 
needed no one but her daughter to he!p her 
dress to go away. 

The June stushine streamed in upon 
mother and deaghter—two proud, fair women, 
who looked as sweet as the June roves, that 
made a fragrant scent among the decorations 
of the table. 

When they left the room the gentlemen 


| toasted both with hearty goodwill. Vashti 
for the beet ; so listen to me, lad, and take your | 


and her mother went hand-in-hand up the old 


pain at their 
hearts—for this seemed to a lasting 
separation, though they tried to argue them- 
selves out of the idea. 

The sunbeams seeme? to follow them lovingly 
as they went; and when they entered their 
room—which they had shared together for 
the last time—Vashti threw her arms ‘about 
her mother’s neck, and said, fondly, ‘‘ My own 
dear, beartiful mother, I-hope that to-day you 
tern your beck upon trouble for all tims, I 
believe you will be-very happy, and that alone 
reconciles me for losing you.” 

* Losing me, Vashti! How foolishly you 
talk my child. I shall not be gone more than 


| two months at the longest, and ‘then you are 


to come and live with us, and have a good 
time. The thought of ali the happiness it 
will be in my power to give you consoles me 
I wish, oh! I do'wish Thad 
poer boy, before I begam my new 
I have dreamed ‘after night 
that he was in danger, and each time le has 
called out to me, ‘Mother I am doomedt’” 

“Qh! darling, do not indulge in such 
gicomy thoughts upon your wedding-day. 
Perhaps I may hear of him, and be able to 
send you good news while you are away. Do 
not leok so sad, darling; Lord will not 
look for trouble in his bride’s face. Letms 
help you to dress ; all your boxes have gone 
on. There is only just this beautiful walking- 
dress to put on, and you will be ready.” 

Vashti lifted a lovely fawn-coloured plush 
and satin dress, with charming beadem dery 
and a pretty princess bonnet tomatch. Every- 
thivg was put to hand, even her masquerade 
gloves, satin fan, and fawn-coloured cashmere 
boots. 

Vashti quickly wnfastened ber mother’s 
bridal dress, and began to array her in ber 
new costume, 

Beryl was a woman to whom dress meant a 
real pleasure, and the tears dried on her lashes 
as she saw how lovely she looked, 

‘*You are just mother, dear!’ said 
Vashti, kneeliog te buttom her bigh boots. 
She would not let anyene do the simplest 
thing for her mother to-day, for she knew it 
would be the lest time she should have the 
privilege she loved of making her mother look 
beautiful. e 

“I suppose your ‘grand French maid will 
meet you at ing-cross, mamma, and I 
shall never again be allowed te: dress my 
mother, and turn her out a veal work of arit” 

“Now, Vasbti, that! sounds as it I made 
up.” 


news of my 











“ Well, dearest, we Know you don’t. Come, 
I hear Trail coming along, with her modest 
pit-a-pat, like a mouse."’ 

* Before she comes, Vashti, promise me you 
will keep eat pee boy’s secret, and help him 
should he n To is life may depend on 
our discretion. ink of that—his besutiful 
young life. My heart misgives me about him, 
and a mother’s fetirs are only too’ often true 
prophets.” 

‘Mother, you may trust ms; T will'think of 
my brother before myself. His life is as dear 
as my own. Have no fear, nrother; if all the 
bee failed him, his sister would bs trne as 
steel.” ' 

“I believe you, ditling! You are a noble 
woman; may Heaven reward ee as you 
deserve. I leave my boy to you’; if yor should 
see or hear of him,.tell him his mother’s love 
follows him in exile, and.her thoughts. turn to 
him at all times, as the. fowers.turn to the 
sun. Good-bye, my daughter, Heaven bless 
you, and give youas good @ husband as. your 
gpa has! Bedbind to Rex ;his isa tonely 

ife.”’ : 
Vashti lay a secend.ia her mother's arms, 
her grey eyes misty with unshed.tears, as she 
said, “ Oh! how I shall miss you, darling!” 

“ Mark will console Vashti.. We talked 
of you last night,.amd Ihave agreed to trast 


him with my pearl above price—my good, help- 
ful da Ue 


The mother pressed: her lips fondly to her 
child’s face, and then they turned and bade 
Trail come in. She brought a lovely bouquet 
of cream roses and a beautiful bunch of pas- 
sion-flowers to fix at the bride’s neck, 

Bery! took the old woman’s hand im hers 
and thanked her, as.she whispered, in a 
quivering, old yoice,— 

‘*Good-bye, my Isdy, and may all good 
things go withoyou. You have borne tranuble 
enouge; now has come your time for: real 
lasting happiness.” » 

“T hape so, Trail; and I shall never forget 
the faithful old friend who helped me through 
my troubles. You. must promise to, help my 
daughter, should she need you, as you have 
helped ms. I leave her to yeur-care, old 
friend, and know you will be faithfal to the 
trust. .Good-bye! ” 

Beryl] pressed the old creature's hand kindly, 
then turned to shake hands with Peggy Dale, 
who had come from the Warren to see her 
mistress married. 

Mrs. Trail bad been.a Dale before she mar- 
tied. She and Peggy were sisters—the last 
of their race. To them the fortunes of the 
Pagets was as dear as their own. 

Peggy looked @ little jealous till her mis- 
tress turned and spoke a kind, grateful, little 
speech, that recalled the good soul’s past de- 
votion, 
bridegroom: away, and the last glimpse Vashi 

i om away, & e impse t 
had of her mother was a lovely, radiant-face 
above @ wealth of summer flowera. 

Vashti’s hand shook as Mark:took it to 
lead her back intothe house; 

“You ought to be glad she has so good a 
ebhance of happiness, my darling. Of ecurse, 
it is always hard to part even for a time with 
those we love; but if the parting is for their 
good we should be content.” 

“TI am content~more: than content; I am 
grateful to know mamora has someone 'tooare 
for her, and makeher happy. Look, 
it Laid not believe it i 
should say Barbara and Rex were flirting!” 

“It looks uncommonly like it, 1 must say,” 
said Mark, with an amused smile, as he sew 
Rex and good, plain Barbara eating siraw- 
berries out of one plate and drinking together 
from a:big bumper of champagne. “I think 
they would noake a good match, don’t you, 
Vashti >?” 3 

“ Yes; bat. I do not think Rex will ever 


marry. 

‘Why not?” : 

“TI can’teaplain; dear ; I am not at liberty 
to:bettay his confidence.” 

“ Then there is‘am obstacle }”’ 
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“ Unfortunately, there is; but let’s talk of 
something else, Mark. I hate to think of 
Rex’s troubles. What do these folks intend 
to do for the rest of the day? It is beauti- 
fully fine, I should think we could get up an 


impromptu “oe 
“A in: I'll speak to the Major.”’ 
Mark crossed over to where Rex and Bar- 


bara Rouse sat together in a cushioned win- 
dow seat. 

The wedding guests were all: assembled in 
the drawing-room—a spacious apartment of 
the old style, with oval mirrora,.a velvet and 
gold suite, some valuable statues, and rich 
Turkey rugs. 

Tt was rarely that wn yo of this: room 
saw the light of day, 
strange look. 

Mark 


the high art furniture and upholstery in: 
London. 


Truly there were evident signs of the 
in shabby pact 


v of the place, 
contaigen habia hed, on tho 


* Henistened to Mark's proposal with delight; 
he had just been wonderlag what he should do 
with his guests, until ‘ with decency 
turn them out. : 

“Let's charter all the:baiits “are to be 
got,” said Mark, ‘‘and row to Us ‘ Creek ; 
there is a dip in thecliff there where weeould: 


pic-nie, and the scenery istgramd. There will 
male ure at four, and there are some 
m 


get the folk. 


ont ic grottoes. Wecsh L 
he _ remains of the breakfasteand j 
plenty*of wine and-fruit,.apd so start in an 
hour. "Tis light so late thm. we shall have 
lots of time, and I believeit would be enjoyable 
to all of us—’tisso stuffy in-doors.”’ 

“ Yoursis a splendid idea, Mark. I'll putié 
to the people at once; it shall be decided by a 
show of hands.” 

Rex gathered his guests together, and told 
them of Mark’s proposal. 

Pair 7 hand, was. uplifted, and. ina few 
Trail. was put. in. possession of their 
wishes abous : 

The.few servants.Paget Naze. boasted were 
quickly. set to work, and in less.an hour the 
party set-off, the only man-servant with the 
help..of.a- boy. carrying the hampers to the 
SEM 

It. was. a: wonderful day—bright, clear, sunn 
as a maiden’s love dream. # . 

The boats, with.their gay ee ma put off in 
good style... There was much laughter and 
some merry songs that wantoued with the wind 
like fairly laughter. 

Mark picked out a tiny boat, that by its size 
offered an,excuse for being alone with his lady- 
love, whose. eyes were turned yearningly to the 
lighthouse ; she .was.thinking of her brother. 

All the, weight. of his secret sesmed to lay 
upon hernow. Traeit had been unshared by 
her mother, but. she was sure of her help 
and. sympathy if she had need of it. 

It was. very pleasant on the sea ; there was 
& nice breeze blowing, avd, the sun turned the 
waves to-gold, 

Markrbent. over hia oars and said softly, “ I 
am afraid you are fratting. about being apart 
from your mother, darling; you musi. not do 
that ; thé time will soon pass, and directly she is 
settled.at.the.Priory she-will send for yoa. 

Tis a grand old. placeyou. will be poco 
with it,... Few.women.can-boast such a delight- 
ful home .as;yout mother will have to welcome 
her. only, child to.. Iam.onty-afraid that you 
will.getsefond.of it-thatIshall find it hard 
to persuade you to resign it for the humble 
home I must offer you,” 

You: know..a woman's home. is where her 
heart is, . | wonld. rather. live.in two 
rooms. with, you. than share. a. palace with 
another. You, are very generous. to forgive 
mamma. for haying ousted. you out.of your 
place as. she pang ee 

‘ nerous,bué simply j ar; besides 
Tam not yet supplanted. If Lady Lexton haa. 


to Vashti it had a 
‘Lam 
the whole room was of a} 
palace, and he would not see it altered: for all 


i 


: 


it 


q 





& son I shall be; bat. Lhope:towe a fathermy- 


f 


self some;day, so I must not begrudge my uncl® 
an heir of his own..My unele is very fond o 


you, Vas Lien ch our 
nt ing?” Be eee 

“He ig, and kind; I like him ex- 
ceedingly.. so frank and: 


re is something } 

genial cw and he is always:sojolly. No 

wonder Mhater fell in love with him I 

believe EB oeuld have done it myself if Thad 
not loved: yous’ 

“T eum glad you did.not, dear. I slonld not 

like toy f murderous: about one of my own 


t, Mark! Que would 
at villain if they 


i ‘said earnestly,“ I am afraidi 
villainously jealous about you.” 
“T know you are, but I mean to cure‘you, of 
“You must firsp-cure meof loving you my 
aie 5 a@ jolly laugh Miss. Riayse has ! 
here it without smiling: P wonder 
A rae 2¢Lhe Major seems making 
i immenselyftnny:” : 
Vashti: looked: ahead to where tie Major, 
with a white -handkerchief over his head, was, 


entertaining Barbara with some droll story. 








“ ow 
believe 
did not 






“ Rex iaswonderful spirits,” said Vashti,. | 


thinkingof their trouble, and how hard 
get = it pate tly cheerful. 

& re , 
asked Mark : i how colour came and’ 
went in Vi ‘se face, and bow heavy with pai: 
her. cage f 
ae ve a slight pena itisenly theex- 


“We'll find a shady nook somewhere, where 
we can catch the seq breeze, and yon shail’ 
have a long, quiet rest, org 

Vashti smiled faintly at the thought of what 
a vast amount of resé her mind would want to 
restc.re it to its old tra 3 

The pleasure-boats were hauled in at 
‘‘Usher’s Oreek,”-@ romantic inlet where the 
cliff dipped down, and yellow poppy flowers 
flaunted amonug.the mossy turf. The cliff 
overhung aud kepé the place in shadow, and 
just there the sands were white, and the 
shingle fineand level, Along the shore, where 
here and there dotted small grottoes made by 
the ever-encroaching sea, the boats were 
anchored, and the merry party grouped 
together to decide what. they should do, 

‘“‘Let’s paddle,” said Rex, ‘* 'tis so enjoyable, 
and the girls can find a lot of seaweed and 
shells. Run away, girls, into a cavern calm 
and desp, and divest yourselves of your shoes 
and stockings ; we'll bave a frolic.” 

Tho ladies, all bat Vashti, did his bidding; 
she went off with Mark to find a quiet place 
to rest. Rex looked roguish, as he saw them 
disappear, and said, — 

“Phey are off for a heavy spoon. Be 
merciful, my merry mea, and, don't disturb 

m.” 


Vashti paused before a tiny recess, where 
the shingle was dry and sh , and sat down, 
taking her hat off, that the breeze might. blow 
on her fershead. Mark threw himself down 


‘beside her, and laid his head in her lap, 


saying,— 

‘“‘ Tuis is delicious, my pet, isn't it?” 

‘Yes!’ answered Vashti, smoothing his 
hair from his forehead, and stooping over him 
to. press ® soft kiss upon his face. 

He put his hand up round her neck, and 
said,— 

‘You darling to kiss me of your own free 
will; do you know you are generally very 
stingy over the riehes of your lips?” 

“Am I,dear? Perhaps you like my caresses 
the better for their scarcity. Men must not 
be roe | too much of, or they are terribly 

f ”» 


masterful. 
“Tndeed! where did you gain so much 
wisdom? I shall-fanoy. you were fibbing when 


,you said I, was your first sweetheart if you 


profess to kuow so much of man’s nature,” 
** You know I gould never tell. you am un- 
truth, Mark!” 


nite woll, dearest?” | 


only joking, dear. Do not look so grave. I like 
you just as you are—a sweet, modebt, maidenly 
girl-love, that any man would be proud to 
win.” 
“ Yet I would not have thee cold, 

Neither backward or too bold ; 

For love that lasteth till 'tis old 

Burneth not in waste,” 


em he, softly, as he drew one of her sot® 


to his lips and kissed it. 
*T hope to ven that-our love live as 
long as our lives, unshadowed by .” 


said the girl, seriously, after a pause. 

_ There was suchsmintensity of loveand fear 
jin her voice that Mark sat. up and took her 
.in his arms, ; 


\..“ Hows erepeak, pet ;. have my jealous 
fits frigh “you? Forget my oem 
dearest, wely upon me always to make 
you happy.” 2 


Ins of answering him Vashti buratinto 
an uncontrollable fit of -sobbing—a wretched 
senses of insecurity aud f oppressed 
her, and tears came abl 

_.._ Maxk was shocked, it waeso rarely Vashti 

gave way to emotion. 

| His thought excitement had mad@ her 
and sootlied her with tenderest 


= 






bile she sin his arms; worn. out 
pon in silence, and. presentiy her 
C) 


drooped, and sh A 
‘Mlark held his precious burdem:.yery tenderly, 
and:looked out at the ever-clianging sea with 
eyes that had » soul-awaltened lool. 

He feared he had made his darling’s heart 
ache by his jealous temper, and as he sat 
tere with her soft, breath upon his cheek Le 
pesolved in future to curb aud stifle his great 
P weakness; in fact, decided nothing should 
ever make him suspicious or jealous agaix. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Mark was very tender. and considerate to 
Vashti for the remainder of that day, and 
when they returned to Paget Naze he was 
the maddest, merriest of the party. 

Nothing would do after the ladies bad rested 
but they should wind up a jolly day by an 
impromptn dance. 

he drawing-room ‘was hastily cleared, and 
the door that led into a tiny anti-room, 
where there was a piano, thrown open so 
that the guests could hear, 

This piano was a splendid tone semi-grand, 
given to Vashti by Lord Lexton. 

She had not played on it many times, and 
she was quite engrossed by ths music, play- 
ing a new waltz Mark had given her. 

She was all alone in the little nook, and 
smiled as she heard the flying feet of the 
dancers. 

Tie wax candles in the piano sconces threw 
a feeble light about her, and the moonbeams 
came in the narrow window at her side, and 
lay upon her skirts, fringing them with light. 

In the midst of the merriment Carl Gonther 
called to return a bock he had borrowed from 
Rex; and, in spite of the Major’s coolness, 
managed to stay and make himself agreeable 
to the ladies, 

Vashti’s cheeks flushed with indignation as 
he came to her side, and said, bending over 
her, so that’ his breath stirred the flsecy hair 
upon her forehead, — 

‘So your mother has made her market, and 
left the old dull life for ever. I am glad she 
has done s0 for all our sakes.’’ 

Vashti’s fingers flew over the keys, and her 
eyes flashed a lack of contempt, but she spoke 
not a word, 

Fler nerves seemed strung to cruellest ten- 
| sion ; her-brain felt on fire with a. feeling of 
rage against this man who would torment her 
by his unwelcome presence, and she could see 

rk scowling at her, and feeling desperateshe 
said,— 

“Go away! your presence here is an insult. 





* Of course I do, my honesty; but T was 


I wonder you come where you know’ yom are 
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not wanted. I should have thought you had 
more pride.” 

“‘ The only thing in life I am proud of, Miss 
Paget, is power.” 

“ And you fancy you have power?” 

“IT do not fancy—I know I have. I hold the 
fortane of this house in the hollow of my hand, 
and you know it.” 

“T know you are a scoundrel,” said Vashti, 
impatiently. 

Carl smoothed his chin with his strong, 
white hand, and smiled as he said, ‘‘ We must 
not quarrel in public, Miss Paget. Come, let 
me take your place at the piano while you 
have a dance.” 

“No thanks! I amin no mood for dancing. 
I prefer to play ; leave me in peace.” 

Carl turned on his heel with an evil smile; 
and Vashti played the ‘‘ Lancers,” and as the 
couples took their places, Vashti became sen- 
sible of a gentle tapping at the window. Her 
heart beat so fast that at first she feared to 
look round, lest what she should see should 
make her feel faint. The balcony that led 
quite thelength of the drawing-room terminated 
outside the window where she sat. 

Looking up, she saw a haggard, white face 
and a pair of burning eyes regarding her with 
a look of wild entreaty. She stifled a cry of 
fear as she looked ; she dared not pause at her 
music, and she felt mad with alarm, for she 
recognised her brother, and dreaded that his 
enemy should see him, and so complete their 
defeat. 

She shook her head warningly, and Percy 
showed her something that looked like a letter, 
then disappeared, Directly the dance ended 
she threw up the window, took the letter, and 
hastily concealed it. She was only just in 
time, for Mark came up mopping his face, and 
declared that if dancing was called work, 

ople would want a guinea an hour for their 

14 and then consider themselves badly 
paid.” 

Vashti smiled, and told him to get a cooler. 
Then she turned to Car], who stood by, and to 





[THE LIGHT OF HIS LIFE.] 


bis surprice said quite pleasantly, “I should 


be glad if you would take my place at the 
piano, Mr. Gonther; my head aches horribly ?” 

“ Certainly I will. What would I not do to 
oblige Miss Paget!” 

Vashti hastily passed on to her cousin’s 
side, aud said in a hurried understone, ‘Keep 
the folks employed, I must not be followed. 
Sing the ‘ Midshipmite,’ and get Carl Gonther 
to play your accompaniment.” 

Rex looked surprised, but one look at her 
troubled face told him she had a serious reason 
for her uest. Mark was talking to Miss 
Rouse, but his eyes followed Vashti anxiously 
as she hastened away ; flying to her own room 
she tore open the letter. 

It was brief, and simply said, ‘‘ Meet me in 
the chapel at once; I am in immediate danger.” 

Hastily snatching up a large dark cloak she 
hurried down a back staircase and out into 
the grounds. The moonlight made her path 
clear ; she hurried on, and entered the deserted 
chapel that looked very weird in the chequered 
light that came through the long windows. 
The sound of her own footsteps seemed to 
frighten her. By the altar, just ander his 
own monument, Percy stood well back in the 
shadows. 

At sight of her he came forward, hastily say- 
ing, ‘‘ Are we safe here?” 

“Yes, I believe so, Oh! Percy, what in 
Heaven’s name cou!d make you mad enough 
to run such an awful risk? It was just alucky 
chance that Carl Gonther did not see you; he 
was in the recess a second before you came, 
Oh! my dear, my dear! you are in awful 
danger.” 

“TknowIam,. Nothing but desperate peril 
would have induced meto frighten you by 
coming here.. I must hide, dear; where can 
go? Iam tco ill to travel; I nearly loat my 
balance climbing to the balcony.” 

“ Why did you not stay a few days longer at 
the lighthouse ?” 

**T could not; Carl Gonther searched there 





for me. I wish I had died days ago. Iam a 
trouble to myself, and all belon, to me,” 

** Don’t like that, dear old boy, it makes 
my heart ache. We must smuggle you into 
the turret apartment; you could lie perdu 
there without fear of discovery. The danger 
will be to get there. I don’t know how to get 
you into the house unseen. There is one way. 
An old ladder stands onthe balcony that would 
reach to my window. When the place is quiet 
and _ can venture out with safety, come 
quickly to my room, and I will get you into 
the tarret.” 

“ Bat my dear girl, think how your fair fame 
would suffer should anyone see me enter your 
chamber. No, I will not do that; you must 
manage to let me in some other way. Fancy 
my having to sneak into my own house like a 
thief in the night! Tell me, how can yon let 
me in?” 

**T might let you in by the back staircase, 
dear, but there will be more risk. I will wait 
there at midnight, and when you come tap 
three times softly at the door, and either Rex 
or I willlet youin. The house is sofull now, 
that for the next few hours there will be no 
chance, Stay here, and for Heaven’s sake do 
not venture out, Remember, that spy is on 
the watch.” ¥ 

“T am not —_ forget it, cursehim! Go 
now, Gear, you will be missed.” 

‘*T hate to leave you here alone, Percy ; you 
look so ill, and your hands are as cold as death.” 

“T feel ill. Had I the strength I should have 
walked to the Warren, but I could not do it—I 
am so weak.” 

“Poor boy!” said Vashti, kissing him ten- 
derly. Then she left him, and he into & 
seat, covering his face with his hands. 

Vashti hastened out into the broad moon- 
light, her eyes tearful, and cast-down. ‘ 

She had not gone far when a hand was lait 
upon her arm, and the shadow of a man fell 
across her path: With a cry of ‘fear she 
staggered back. 7 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE.] 
CECILE’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER. I. 


Tue late afternoon sunlight was pouring in 
level rays through the old-fashioued bay 
windows of Brooke Court—a long, low, grey, 
stone building of uncertain architecture, but 
picturesque appearance, whose weather-beaten 
front was hidden by a mantle of ivy that 
reached up to the roof, and even trailed its 
green sprays across sundry of those tall 
gables that stood out so clearly and distinctly 
against the sky. 

Brooke Court was locked upon by the people 
round as @ very fine place, and its owner, Sir 
John Brooke, as a particularly fortunate young 
man, inasmuch as, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he had succeeded to one of the richest baronet- 
cies in the kingdom, and, being still unmarried, 
was a most eligible parti. 

On this particular afternoon—one early in 
September, when the leaves were just begin- 
ning to change their faded green for autumn 
ruddier tintse—the Court drawing-room was 
tenanted by two ladies; the elder, Lady 
Brooke, a fair, patrician-looking woman of 
about forty-five; avd the younger, a girl cf 
nineteen or twenty, tall and slim, with a pair 
of magnificent hazel eyes, and a mass of bright, 
tinted hair. 

This was Cecile Conway, Lady Brooke’s 
niece, who had arrived at the Court an hour or 
two before, 

“You have changed a good deal since I last 
saw you,” Lady Brooke was saying, as she 
gazed into Cecile’s bright young face. “But 
it is some time since we met—four or five 
years.”’ 

‘*It was just before I left England to go to 
school at Bruxelles,” Cecile responded, clasping 
her hands idly across her knees, and gazing 
through the window at the landscape beyond— 
all aglow with the amber radiance of the dying 
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daylight. ‘I left Madame Lafarre’s twelve 

months ago, and I stayed there nearly three 

years, so that will fix the date.” 

, How did youlikeschool? Wasn’tit rathe: 
ull?” 

The girl’s face flushed, and she turned it 
away ; but she answered the question indiffer- 
ently enough. 

“ Rather. You know one is kept so vag ve 
in those foreign schcols—never allowed to loo 
through a window, or go outside the door, 
and the routine gets extremely monotonous.” 

‘*So monotonous that I wonder you did not 
try to enliven it by one of your madcap tricks ; 
you used to be so very high-spirited,” said 
Lady Brooke, laughing. ‘‘ But I suppose a 
wholesomereverence for your father’s authority 
kept you within bounds. Jack is very anxious to 
see you again ; he is ont shooting to-day witha 
friend who lives near—a Captain Elliot—but 
I expect him back every minute now.” 

“Then you have no visitorsstaying in the 
house with you?” 

“No; ome comes to-morrow—a Mrs. 
L’Estrange, whom we met at Nice last winter, 
and who you will be sure to admire,” 

“Ts she handsome?” inquired Cecile, in- 
terested. 

“ Very! and, moreover, has rather a romantic 
history. She married Mr. L’Estrange—a man 
old enough to be her father—two years ago, 
and in less than twelve months he died, leav- 
ing her arich widow. People say that before 
her marriage she was a professional singer, 
or something of that sort, but I don’t know 
how true the story may be. Anyhow, she is 
received into the best soc‘ety now, and Jack 
gave her a sort of general invitation to come 
and see us if she should chance to be in Eng- 
land. Both he and I had forgotten all about 
it until a week ago, when there came a letter 
from her, saying she was in London, and 
would spare us a few days if we could con- 
veniently receive her; so,of course,I had no 
alternative but to write, and fix a date for her 
arrival.” 








Cecile made no reply, but went upstairs to 
dress for dinner; and all the while she was 
wondering what her cousin Jack was like, and 
whether he and she would be as good friends 
as in the old days, when, in spite of the 
difference in their ages, they used to play 
“hide-and-seek” together, and run races 
with each other through the gardens, and dim 
old corridors of the Court. 

As soon as her toilette was completed she 
descended the wide, shallow old stairs into the 
hall, which was large and lofty, and there, 
standing in the shadow of curtains that fell 
over the recess of the window, and gazing out 
on the pale sky, where a few splashes of 
crimson was all that remained of the sunset 
colours which had painted the west so 
gorgeously a little while before stood a man, 
tall, broad shouldered, and athletic-looking, 
attired in brown velvet shooting jacket and 
knickerbockers, and with a powder flask slung 
across his chest. 

This, Cecile decided, must be Jack, the 
cousin she had not seen since she was 4 
child; and after a moment’s hesitation she 
advanced gently behind him, and, by dint of 
standing on tiptoe, managed to reach light 
enough to clasp her slender hands across his 
eyes. 

fe Guess who it is!’’ she cried in her fresh 
young voice, and with a merry laugh that 
rang out as sweet and clear as silver bells, 

For a minute he did not speak—perhaps 
surprise kept him silent—then, -eizing her 
hands in his own, he turned round and drew 
her into the embrasure of the window, so that 
what little light remained fell full on both 
their faces, and Cecile saw that the gentle- 
man she had treated in such a familiar 
manner was an utter stranger ! 

= beg your pardon,” she faltered, in a low, 
ashamed voice, ‘‘I—I thought you were my 
cousin Jack!” 

“T am very much flattered by the mis- 
take,” he returned, bowing low, while an 
amused smile crept round his moustached 
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lips, “I think, perhaps, our backs may have a 
sort of family resemblance, but beyond that 
I dont fancy there are many points of simi- 
larity.” 

Cecile did not think so either now that ske 
got a fall view of him, for this man’s face wae 
handsome enough to have served as a sculpter’s | 
model—a face with large, long, lashed. eyes, 
clearly-cut features, and 


brown 
par peer eet mr aihee to Jack Brooke's 
good-n in physiognomy. 

‘‘ AR! bat it was only your back I did seo,” 
she rejoined, rather archly, and, recovering 
a little from her confusion, “soperhap:, under 
the circumstances, and comsiderive the dim 
light, you will accept my apologies. ’’ 

iT beg pun mot dp Oatanege any ; I 
myself asthe debtor of » tuchy acaifiest 
don’t know whether Sir John will : 
clined to evinee equal 
learns what he has mi 
cally, and s aside to let her pass 
‘* Here comes the real Simon Pure; so we shall 
see.” 25 ‘ 

Cecile’s greeting to hepeousin was much | 
more subdued this timessedemure, in faet, 
that the young baronet Immghingly told ber 
she had acquired a 
should never have cr 
he preceeded to introduces the gentleman in 
the back ana Gervase Elliot — 
and wondered why grew rose-red at the 
presentatior. 

After all, Cecile’s mistake was not withont a 
balm to its sting, for it served as the basis of 
a sort of a Between herself and 


> 


during a month’s intercourse under 
conditions. 

Captain Elliot could make himself very 
agreeable when he liked; and on the present 
occasion he did like, for he thought he had 
never seen a sweeter face than the one this girl | 
possessed, And sohe devoted himself to her | 
amusement; and when, after dinner, they went 
to the drawing-room, and Cecile seated herself 
at the piano, he followed, with the avowed 
intention of turning orer the leaves of her 
music. 

The girl’s fingers simlessly struck a few | 
chords that finally resulted in “ Sweethearts ” 








e. 

“That isa lovely air!” he exclaimed quickly; | 
* hackneyed as it has become, the beauty of | 
the melody is still recognizable. And I like 
the words as well—don’t you?” 

“T ought to, for the sentiment they convey | 
is complimentary to my sex.”’ 

* Ard the reverse to ours,” he laughed. | 
* Well, I suppose the pcet is right, after all; 
but one naturally expects more faith from a. j 
woman than a man.” 

“ Which is rather unfair!” 

‘* Not atall,” he responded, with unconscious | 
egotism, ‘‘‘a m&n's fancy may rove many times | 
’ere it finally settles, but a womaun’s first love 
should be her only one, I know nothing more | 
hatefal than a fast girl—a girl who has had | 
‘affairs’ ever since her school-days. Sach an | 
one would be the very last J should ever select | 
for’a wife.’ 

“Ts this conversation ‘ private and confiden- 
tial?’ asked Sir John, coming up at that _mo- | 
ment, ‘‘or may I be permitted to inquire | 
whether you are coming to-morrow to shoot | 
with mein the Woodlands preserves, Elliot?” | 

‘*Certainly. I thought we had already fixed 
it so.” 

‘*Very well; then my mother and Cecile 
will meet us at about one o’clock, and we'll 
ail have luncheon together—a sort of im- 
promptu picnic. And, by-the-bye, Elliot, I 
think you might just as well send a man over 
with your traps in the morning, and make the 
Court your bead-quarters—you must be moped 
to death all alone in that little box of yours, 
with that grim old dragon of a housekeeper.” 

‘“Yes; pray come—we shall all be so 
pleased !”’ added Lady Brooke, cordially, and 
the officer hesitated and glanced at Cecile. 





‘a September day ; 


| of golden glory, but here only a few shafts 


What he saw in her face it is impossible to 
say, but, at all events, he accepted the invita- 
tion. 


CHAPTER IL 
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sky one expanse 
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emer rm found the two gentle- 
men waiting toxecsivethem. The luncheon 


came to: | 





What am. boy you are!” ex- 
claimed Lady Brooke, secretly delighted at | 
this expression of opinion on the part of her | 
son ; then, glancing at her watch, she started | 
up, ‘‘Itis actually three o’clock!” she said, | 
‘‘and at four I am to be at the station to meet 
our guest, so I have no time to lose. You can 
remain here, if you like, Cecile, and walk back 
later on.” 

‘* Yes—pray stay a little longer, Miss Con- | 
way,” entreated Elliot, ‘‘I’il leave the par. 
tridges to themselves, and escort you home 
whenever you wish to go.” 

And-—perhaps out of conzideration for the 
partridges—Cecile allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, eo Jack walked part of the way with 
his mother, leaving the other two alone in the 
dim forest silence, which was unbroken save 
by the low twitter of the birds—too tired with 

eir long summer songs to do more than ex- 
press their happiness in a few, soft, cooing 
notes, 

Onatside the sun was pouring down a wealth 
penetrated through rifts in the woven screen 
of leaves, and fell in tremulous shadows on 
Cecile’s bright head and slender fingers, busily 
engaged in weaving a wreath of ferns and 
grasses she had gathered on her way. 

Elliot vas somewhat of an artist, and was 
quite appreciative of the pretty picture the 
girl made, in her white dress, with a knot of 
scarlet poppies at the throat. 

Indeed, he found it by no means unpleasant 
to lie stretched out thus on the mossy tarf, 
and watch her deft fingers, while uttering 
such remarks as suggested themselves; and 
these were, for the most pari, of a somewhat 
poetic nature. 

Jack did not return. Perhaps he had ideas 
of his own on the subject of that arithmetical 
problem concerning the company of two and 
three. Perhaps he found the fascination of a 
nut-bush too much for him ; anyhow, there he 
ensconced himself,.and laid the foundation of 
a future attack of indigestion by consuming 
as many filberts as he could conveniently 
manage, ' 

“I fancy we had better be thinking of re- 

ing home now,” said Cecile at. Iength, un- 





pean | 
willingly it is true; for she, too, found the 


subdued heat cf the afternoon, the soft green 

shadows, and the snatches of Shelley, quoted 

by Captain Elliot, rather agreeable than 
i 


38, 

Still, those slanting rays of sunlight told her 
the afternoon was waning, so one picked up 
her hat and sprang to her feet, the 
officer following her e 

“We need not returm same Way you 

Lf route 
e.” 
é etits only advan. 
Bo --raedaen the way 
fact tRat may possibly 
mething te-do with the officer's 


and there was # white terror 
recognized the danger of her 


ponies, startled by a steam-engine they 
had just met, were entirely beyond her con- 
trol, and Elliot saw at once that unless some- 
thing were done to check their mad career, 
a serious accident must inevitably be the 
result. 

He threw down his gun, waited until the 
carriage was just opposite, then dashed for- 
ward and seized the bridles. : 

It was an act of splendid daring, for the 
chances were two to-dnéin favour of his being 
knocked down and trampled under foot by the 
excited animals, but, happily for him, he had 
calculated the distance to a’hair’s breadth, 


sudden check, and throwing them back on 
their haunches, brought them. to a sudden 
standstill. 

This the groom took advantage of by jump- 
ing out and running to.Elliot’s aid, and: by the 
united efforts of the two men the pouies were 
soothed inte something like subjection—their 
quivering flanks, however, still bearing, witness 
to their excitement 

Directly Lady Brooke found she could do 
so without danger, she sprang from the 
carriage, and, turning to assist her companion, 
discovered she had fainted. Her exclamation 
brought Elliot to her side, and, seeing the 
cause of it, he lifted Mrs. L’Estra gently 
from the carriage; and, taking a flask from 
his pocket, tried to pour some of the brandy 
it contained down her. throat. 

His efforts were assisted by Cecile, who had 
now come up, but the young girl was censcious 
of a curious sensation that was half pain, as 
she saw the widow in Ellidt’s arms; and 
although she chided herself angrily enongh, 
all the same she beat forward very eagerly to 
see what sort of woman this was. 

She was very beautifal—even a rival would 
have admitted so much, Her features were 
classically regalar, her eyebrows and lashes 
fine and silky ; the eyes themselves large and 
liquid, and with the innocent wendering ex- 
pression of a child in their browa depths. 

As.soon as she regained. consciousness, her 
gaze fell on Elliot ; and, disengaging bereelf 
from his arms, she raised his hand impulsively 


to her lips. ; oe 
Tou have saved my life at the.xisk of your 
own! ” sheexclaimed,tragicaily, ‘‘ How can 


I—hew shall I, repay you?” 
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Eliot drew back rather embarrassed by her | face, and as she looked down and saw him her 


vehemence, ( 
suggested that the whole party should adjourn 


to his house, and remain there until his dog- 
cart could be got ready to convey them home, 
and this plan was accordingly adopted. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tae visitors at Brooke Court were fortunate 
in the weather, for the next few days were all 


| 


| 


and, turning to Lady Brooke, | own became deadly pale, and she shrank back | 
behind the draperies, au expression in her | 


eyes that Elliot, who was. watehipng her, 
thought seemed like terror. 


‘“What ia the matter—do you know this | 


man?” he asked, ia a low voice, uuheard by 


| Jack, who was bowing to his numerous 


that could be desired; and Lady Brooke, who | 
was an excellent hostess, made the most of | 


them by organising all sorts of pleasures— 
rides, drives, pic-nics, and garden-parties, at 


all of which Mrs.L’ Estr.nge appeared in toilcttes || 


that were artistic triumphs, and were decided 
by feminine critics to be some of Worth’s 
masterpieces: 

Whether from feelings of gratitude, due to 
the service he had rendered her, or from ad- 
miration of his handsome person, the widow 
took a great fancy to Captain Eliiot; and, 
moreover, made no attempt to conceal it. 

Elliot was not’a vain man, bat he could not 
be altogether insensible to the delicate flattery 
she contrived to infuse in her manner towards 
himself; and, as a matural consequence, was 
very often at her side. 

And so the September days went oz, and as 
they passed, Cecile gradaally awoke-to the fact 
that the world seemed « different placs now to 
what it had done before she came to Brooke 
Court. The sunshine seemed brighter, the 
flowers fairer — Natare. herself. mere in 
harmony. 

At first she did not question why this was. 
The fact itself was sufficient, and perhaps. she 
feared to destroy the sweetness of her dream 
by trying’ to analyse it, and was. content to 
drift down the current: aud let’ it land her 
where it: would; but by degrees. she compre- 


hended, in adimsort of way, thattheintangible | 


visions of her girlish fancy had at last taken 
shape, and her here was found! : 

It had been arranged that they should male 
up a party and go to the theatre at W——, but 
when the day came Captain Elliot received a 
telegram, calling him to town on busiuess, and 
he did not think he would be able to completa 
it in time to return for the performance. 


Strange to say, when Mrs. L’Estrange heard | 


this, all desire for geing left her, and, com- 
Plaining of a headache, she said very sweetly 
that if dear Lady Brooke would excuse her, 
ehe would remain at: home, 

“ Dear Lady Brooke’’ bad no alternative but 
to immolate herself at the altar of hyspitality, 
and remain too; so Sir John and Geeile started 


alone, the latter bitterly disappointed at having | 


only her cousin :as her cavalier. 
When they reached the theatre her face 


suldenty brightened, for there,on ths steps, | 


stood Captain Hilliot waiting for them ; aad it 
is to be feared. a little thrill of malicious 
triumph shot through ber hearts she reflected 
02 ths widow’s probable disappointment the 
next morning when she heard the fact of the 
Oflicer’s presence. 

W—was not a large piace; bat the theatre 
was a new and extremely pretty one, and this 
being the night of the week there was a very 


fair audience. The party from the Court | 


arrived just as the overture was commencing, : 
and at once took their seats in a box close to | 
the stage, from whence they could both see | 
and be seen, and Sir John was soou engaged in | 


Pointing out to Cecile such of his friends as 
Were present, while Hiliot took up his glasses, 
and glanced round. 
‘How well that fellow plays the first 
— he remarked, as the music came to an 
nd. 


‘‘And how interested he seems to be in our 
box,” added Jack, looking at the individual 
teferred to. ‘He absolutely cannot take his 
eyes away. By jove! Cecile, it ia you he is 
Staring at!” 

This was true, for the musician—a gaod- 
looking but dissipated man of between thirty 


and forty, with dark eyes, anda black mous- | 


tache—was gazing boldly a the young girl’s | unfit for the position—she is a3 deaf as a post, | 


acquaintances; but the young girl only shook 


| her head, without replying, and the oilicer of 


course Could say ne more. 

When the curtain dropped on. the first act, 
an attendant entered the bux with a tray of 
ices, and Ceeile, in obedience to Jack’s com- 
mand, took oue. As she did so, the woman 
contrived to slip a note in her hand, unseen by 
the others. 

A haughty flash of displeasure rose to 
Cecile’s brow, and had she followed her first 
impulse she would have returned the missive 
at once ; but while slie hesitated the attendant 
quietly disappeared, and Cecile put the scrap 
of paper in her pocket, uaread. 

“Sir John Brooks’s. carriage stops the 
way |” shoutedout an attendant, in stentorian 
tones, as they lefs the theatre; aad Cecile, 
looking neither to the right or left, hastily 
entered the br m, and uttered a sigh of 
relief as it was driven swiftly off in the direec- 
tion of home, 

She was very quiet during the drive, and as 
soou asthe Court was. reached. excused her- 
self on the plea of fatigue, and, wishizg them 
all good-night, retired to her room, where she 
locked the door, and sank dowk in an arm- 


chair, hiding her face in her-hands.. Presently | 


she took the note from her pocket, and read its 
contents, whieh ran thes :— 

‘*Leannot tell you, ma chére Cecile, with 
what delight I look once more on your charm. 


ing face, the sight-of ‘which has been denied | 


me for two years. I fear, however, those two 
years have not beem altogether favourable to 
the esteem I should wish you to cherish 
towards me, for there was no welcome in those 
pretty eyes ag they: fell upon me-—rather re- 
pulsion, indeed, if one so fair as yourself 
could give birth to such a sentiment. 

‘“ But behold my kindness— my forbearance ! 
I bear no malice far your treatment of me— 
there. is not a shadow of resentmeni.in my 
heart, only—ZJ must see you, and soon, I have 
discovered thaboneof the gentlemen with you 
is Sir John Brooke—the ‘Cousin Jack’ of 
whom I have heard.you speak—so no doubt 
you are staying. at. his place, which I find is 
about four miles distant. Now attached to 
such a house as. Brooke Court there must be a 


lodge, and just outside the lodge I will await | 
you at half-past.seven o’clock.on Suuday, I - 


cannot come befcre.on account of. professional 
engagements. Let nothing prevent your meet- 
ing me, otherwise I may be compelled to taka 
steps which I should regret, as compromising 
your good name,—Yours, “TL. Dupont.” 
The girl’s face changed alternately from pale 
to red, as she perused these lines; each one 
instinct with a mocking triumph of power, 
and when she had finished, she began pacing 


excitedly up and down the room, 


“What shall I do?” she exclaimed, 
piteously, wringing her hands. “I thought I 
had escaped ‘all chance of his seeing me; but 
fate will not let me rest from the consequences 
of the past even yet: Oh! if Madame 
Lafarre were only alive, and could silence 
him again as she did before!” : 

_ And long into the night she sat up, ponder- 
ing, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arter breakfast, the mext day, a ride was 
proposed, and Mrs. L'Hatrange, on the pretext 
of being nervous of the animal she was riding, 
contrived to: keep: Elliot by her side during 
the whole of the morning. Jack was thus left 
to-escort his:cousin, and as they were passing 
the lodge, Cecile ssid,— 

“Ie old Batty ste gatekeeper ?”’ 

“ Yes,’ he respo ; ‘bat she is really 


ts 





| 


| 








| and -her eyesight is. not vary good either. I 
did say something about ber retiring, but the 
mere notion made her so miserable that I had 
to give in and consent to her remaining on 
indefinitely— till she dies of old age, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘* And does she live alone?” 

“All alone, and cultivates a misanthzopic 
hatred of her species.” 

Cecile was thoughtiul. and pre-occupied 
during the ride~—and,indeed, ior the rest of the 
day ; and not even Mrs. L’ Rstrange’s efforts to 
engross Captain Elliot's attentions had power 
to rouse her, so, as Jack remarked to his 
mother, ‘‘the widow had her innings.”’ And 
certainly she made the mest of them, and left 
none of her charms untzied in her endeavours 
to being ing Elliot. within ihe infiueuce of their 
spell, 

ys that night, as she was sitting in her 
dressing-rocm, having her hair brushed, she 
put rather a sin gular question to her maid—a 
sharp-featured, cectetive- locking woman. oi be- 
tween thirty and forty, who was less a cervant 
than companion, for she was Mrs, L'Estrange's 
coufidante; and if. she did not share ali her 
misttess’s secrets was at least cognizant cf a 
goed many. 

‘“ Susan,’ said the widow, abrupily, “ I am 
going to ask you something that I want 
answered trathfuliy—even though the truth 





may be unpleasant. Tell me, aml as attrac- 
tive as that girl who is staying here now— 
Cecile Conway?” 

“You are handsomer ; but many people 
might prefer her for being younger,” replied 
the woman, with stolid candour. 

Mrs. L'E strange sighed—a-sigh that meant a 
lament for her fadisg youth. 

“What made you compare yourself with 
her?” added Susam Fielding, aiter a pause. 

* Because she is my rival’’ 

* Rival!—ia what?” 

‘+ Lowel” answered the widow, a sudden 
colour coming.in her cheek, as. she rose, and 
faced her maid. “ Do’ you not find it strange ’’ 
—with a constrained langh—‘ that I, who have 
s0 often fooled men by feigning passion, 
should at last fall a victim to it myself?” 

‘*T find it ceny strange,” returned Susam, with 
dry incredulity. 

“ And yetitistrue, Ihave played at love 
many times—have laughed at it in my heart, 
end told myself that for me atleast no such 
weakness existed, and that I must be either 
above or beneath it. But now I find my mis- 
take, Captain Hiliot’s courage saved my life 


| the day those horses ran away, and from that 


very moment he has becn to me, the incarna- 
tion of all that is bravest and best; and I love 
him—TI dove him—I leve him! ’’ 

She spoke with vehement passion her 
eyes flashing and her bosom heaving under 
the influence of an emotion that was evidently 
genuins ; while Susan looked on with a cextain 
surprised dissatisfaction. 

“You are better without a husband,” she 
observed, bluntly. ‘‘ You are comparatively safe 
now, whereas, if you were to mary thisCaptain 
Elliot, you would be iu constant fear of his 
discovering your secret.” 

The widow’s face grew pale, but she turned 
angrily on her companion. 

“Why do you remind me of thai?” she 
exclaimed. * You know I do my best to forget 
it; and surely you can let it rest in oblivion.” 

* * * 


The following day was Sunday, and in ac- 
cordance with their usual custom, the Brookes 
dined early, so a5 to allow the servants time to 
gotochurch. Mrs, L’Estrange had not been 
well all the afterncon—ne fancied ailment, 
but a terrible headache that kept her a prisoner 
to her own room; and so in Elliot pro- 
posed that he and Cecile should walk over to 

Chureh—which was about a mile- 
and-a-halfaway—and get there in time for the 
evening service, , 

This offer the girl was forced to decline, and 
Eliot was strack with the confused manner 
that accompanied her refasal—iadeed, a fit of 
restlessness seemed to have seized her, for after 
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moving uneasily about, pretending to arrang® 
the flowers in the vases, she finally left th® 
room and went upstairs to her own chamber. 
Arrived here she put on a large, dark cloak that 
completely concealed her dress, and slipped 


quietly downstairs, and out through a side 
oor 


Now it happened that Mrs. L’Estrange’s room 
had two ‘windows—one looking on the terrace 
in front of the house, and the other on the 
shrubbery at theside. At the latter of these 
Susan ae was standing, and she thus 
caught sight of Cecile as she was leaving the 
Court. 

‘*She has an appointment with Captain 
Elliot !’’ exclaimed Mre. L’Estrange, when this 
intelligence was communicated to her, “Oh! 
if I were only well enough to be downstairs 
and prevent it! But Susan,”—dropping her 
voice— you might follow, and see where she 
goes to.” 

The maid needed nosecond bidding, for such 
a mandate chimed in with her own inclina- 
tions. She loved intrigue for its own sake, and 
long practice had made her perfect in the art 
of following up a clue or ferreting out a secret. 

Noiselessly as a shadow, she glided out 
through the door by which Cecile had made 
her exit, and then followed her at some distance, 
only pausing as she saw the young girl’ pass 
through: the gates of the lodge, which was 
quite deserted, as old Betty had gone to 
church. 

Running parallel with the avenue that led 
up to the Court was a plantation of larches 
and other trees, and thither, after going outside 
the lodge gates, and making a slight gesture 
with her hand, Cecile returned, walking round 
by the back of the lodge in order to enter it. 
She was followed by a man in a large, dark 
ulster and felt hat, that was pulled over his 
face, so as to conceal it, 

The man was not Captain Elliot—of this 
much Susan instantl e assured ; and 
her veins began to tingle with a pleasant sense 
of being on the verge of a discovery, as, pro- 
tected by the shadow of the trees, she slipped 
quietly after them, and when they stopped, 
took up her position within a hollow tree that 
had an opening at the back, large enough to 
allow a person to get inside, and than which 
nothing could have been better adapted for 
her purpose, as it effectually screened her from 
view, while permitting her to hear all that 
passed 


‘My dear Cecile,” said a man’s voice, low 
and caressing in tone, but rather husky, as if 
the speaker were suffering from a cold, ‘‘ how 
shall I tell you the infinite pleasure I feel in 
meeting you once again! The——” 

‘“* Pray spare me such speeches,”’ interrupted 
Cecile, coldly and ny ma py “Tt was no 
regard for you th.: brought me here to-night, 
It was——”’ 

‘*Regard for yourself!” he put in with a 
quiet laugh, as she paused. “ Well, I will tell 
you why I wanted to see you. Since I saw 
ee last, I have been unfortunate. Fate 

as not smiled on me, and the post I at 

— occupy, as leader of a very indif- 
erent orchestra, is far from a lucrative one. 
Now my tastes are expensive, so you will 
readily see the conclusion pointed by these 
two facts, and at once understand that I am 
poor, and come to you for a loan.’’ 

“To me! When you know I have not a 
farthing beyond what my father allows me, 
and that only suffices for my own expenses.” 

‘But you have rich relations, and it will 
be easy enough for you to procure a hundred 
pounds.” 

“You ask an impossibility. Five pounds is 
all I have left of my allowance; and even if I 
were to ask my father for more, he would de- 
cline giving it me.” 

“But I want the money, and the money I 
must have,’’ he said, still blandly, but with an 
accent of threatening latent in his voice. ‘‘I 
have a bill due in a week from now, and 
somehow or other the money must be forth- 
coming.” . 

“ But why apply to me?” 


4 room windows, so she su 





* Because, ma mignonne, you are the only 
person I know in a position to help me—the 
only person to whose interest it is to do so.” 

‘*I don’t anderstand you,” said the girl, her 
ee rot quite so steady as they might have 

en. 

“No? Then I must explain myself better. 
I suppose you have not forgotten the little 
bundle of letters in my possession, written by 
you some two or three years ago? They are 
sweet letters—charming letters; but I am not 
quite sure that you would care for your father, 
or that gentleman who was at the theatre with 
you the other night, and who paid you so much 
attention, to see them—eh ?”’ 

There was no reply for a few moments—only 
@ swift, passionate gesture on the part of the 
girl, as if to express utter contempt and abhor- 
rence of her companion’s treachery. 

** Bat you dare not show those letters!” she 
exclaimed at length. ‘“ Madame Lafarre could 
punish you now, as she threatened to do before, 
if you betrayed my mad act.’ 

‘Madame Lafarre could do no such thing, 
simply because Madame Lafarre no longer 
exists,” he responded, coolly. “Ah! made- 
moiselle, ycu are clever in trying to keep me 
ignorant of the death of your old governess ; but, 
luckily for me, I am already aware of it, and 
also of the fact, that all dangerous papers have 
been destroyed. Youunderstand? Well, then, 
you will perceive there is nothing to hold me 
back from producing those letters, or from re- 
vealing the finale.” 

“ You would not do it. You could not be so 
treacherous—so unmanly!” 

“Necessity forces one to many things one 
doesn’t like,” he observed, sententiously ; “and 
Poverty is a hard task-mistress. I think if 

ou refase to help me, r father will think 
it worth while to keep the affair silent. Still, 
I have no wish to proceed to extremities—get 
me the money, and I remain silent.’’ 

“And if—butI do not see the least chance 
of it—I could by any means get the hundred 
pounds, would you give me those letters, and 
swear to keep silence regarding the past?” 

“ie.” é 

“ Bat what guarantee should I have of your 
good faith ? How do I know you would respect 
the sanctity of an oath—you who are so ut 
terly unscrupulous ?” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

“ You hit hard, mademoiselle, still I com- 
mend your prudence,” he said, with a low bow. 
“Yet you need have no fear, for I have a very 
advantageous position offered mein New York, 
and if Ican obtain sufficient money I shall 
accept it and start at once, with the probability 
of never returning.”’ 

At that moment the stable clock at the hall 


struck the hour, and Cecile started. 


“T must return at once, or they will miss 
me!” she exclaimed, hastily. ‘ I will think this 
over, and let you know the result in a day or 
two.” 

“ Bat that will notsuitme. I would suggest 
that you should procure the money, and bring 
it to me here, at about this time next Thurs- 
day, and then I will deliver over the letters.” 


‘“‘ Very well, I will try my best,”’ she returned 
desperately ; and then, without a word of adieu, 
she ran back, through the plantation this time 
instead of the avenue, came out just by 
the shrubbery—a shorter way than the one she 
had before adopted. 

There were no lghts as yet in the drawing- 
posed its inmates 
were still occupied as she had left them, and 
therefore hoped to get indoors unseen. But 
she was doomed to disappointment, for on the 
terrace she was met by Captain Elliot. 

“‘ We have been wondering what had become 
of you!” he said ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

“In the avenue—for a little walk,’ she 
answered, a queer sort of catch in her voice, 
for although circumstances had forced her 
into an equivocal position, Cecile hated a false- 
hood. “I haven't been long away, have 1?” 

‘Long enough to be missed,” he answered, 
rather wondering at the constraint in her 
mants*; “and too long for your own health, 





for the air has grown quite chilly, and 
shouldn’t wonder if you had caught cold,” 


CHAPTER V. 

Mean waite Susan Fielding, delighted at the 
thought of her own acumen, repeated to her 
mistress all that had taken place between Ce. 
cile and the stranger—a recital listened to by 
the widow with the deepest attention. When 
it was finished, the started up, and clasped her 
hands together triumphantly. ‘ NowI see my 
way clear!’ she exclaimed, drawing a long, 
deep breath. “ Let Elliot once be convinced o{ 
these meetings, and the fact that Cecile Con. 
way’s name has # stain on it, and he will never 
dream of making her his wife. This man 
must have some hold on her, and the secret </ 
it is contained in those letters. Susan ’— 
impressively—'‘ I must get those letters in my 
possession.” 

Susan only replied by an expressive shrug o 
the shoulders. 

“IT must get those letters,” repeated the 
widow ; “and with their contents to aid me, it 
will be strange indeed if I cannot contrive to 
transfer Elliot’s incipient passion for Cecile 
into a deeper one for myself! "s 


“ How is it you are not out shooting ?” asked 
Cecile, a few mornings later, of Sir John, who 
she met crossing the hall on his way to his 
study. 

aa I thought I'd give the dogs a day's 
rest, and clean my guns,” he answered. 

“Ts the operation interesting?’ languidly 
inquired Mrs. L’Estrange, arranging, as she 
spoke, a batton-hole for Elliot, who was stand. 
ing at herside, “Can we look on?” 

“ Certainly,” Jack responded, but not with 
any particular amount of cordiality, for he had 
a rooted aversion toanything feminine in his 
own particularsanctum. However, he led the 
way, and they all followed into an apartment, 
littered from end to end with every variety 
of masculine untidiness—pipes, guns, sticks, 
hunting-crops, boxing-gloves, newspapers, and 
beer bottles, being mingled in inextricable 
confasion. Sur ; 

Tis owner did not think it worth while to 
apologise for the reigning chaos, but went on 
with his gun-cleaning while the ladies amused 
themselves by an examination of Jack's 
armoury, in which were several quaint and 

ious weapons. 

Carat at lovely little things !exslaimed Mr. 
L'Estrange, taking up a pair of small, silver- 
mounted and finely-chased revolvers, ‘ They 
look like toys.” : 

“« Rather Cones tar vl —— Jack, 

ing up from his employmen 
glen pees Poy Ce pretty, Miss Conway ! ” added 
the widow, holding them out for Cecile’s in- 
tion. ‘ Would you ever think such inno- 
cent-looking things could prove so deadly?” 

“They are like women,” said the baronet— 
then hastily remembering himself—“ I mean, 
like some women.” r ‘ 

“You nearly put your foot in it, Jack, 
Cecile remarked, laughivg, and examining 
one of the pistols she held in her hand. “ But 
really, these are very pretty ; I shouldn't mind 
possessing one myself, jast for the fun of the 
thing.” 

Jack immediately begged her to take one, 
and presented the other to Mrs. L’Estrange. 
And at Elliot’s suggestion a target was set up, 
and the two “ewes began to = —_ — 
newly-acquired possessions, under his super- 
intendionse, until the arrival of the post-bag 
made Cecile hurry indoors, oy 

Jack unlocked the bag, and threw a missive 
into her lap, which she retired to the window 
to read, her face growing pale, and her hands 
clasping themselves together as she finished. 
It was from her father, refusing her the hu»- 
dred pounds. ay 

«What's the matter with you, Cec?” i0- 
quired Jack, looking up from his own corres 
pondence, and observing his cousin’s blanched 
face. “ Any illnews?” 


Cecile hesitated a moment, and rapidly 
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reviewed her position. She knew Dupont 
quite well enough to be aware that if she did 
not comply with his demands he would not 
hesitate to revenge himself by showing those 
letters both to her father, and perhaps Elliot. 
The auger of the former—a man of strictest 
ideas—would be terrible, and she feared to 
brave it ; while as to Elliot, the mere notion of 
his becoming cognizant of that madn:ss of the 
past, by means of any lips save her own, was 
beyond endurance. 

Jack was waiting for an answer, but before 
giving it she closed the door, and came and 
put her head on his shoulder. 

“No, there is no bad news. But Iam in 
trouble, and you can help me if you will,’’ she 
said, speaking very rapidly. ‘‘I want some 
money, Jack-a hundred pounde—can you 
lend it me?” 

The baronet lcok astonish-d—as well he 
might, for he kaew her allowance to be a 
sofficient one, and could think of nothing for 
which she should require so much. 

“One hundred pounds!” he repeated. 
Toat's a good deal for you. Soitisamillinery 
bill?” 

“Yes, if you like, Jack, but don't ask me,” 
she answered, a deep blush mantling her 
cheeks; and directly the words were out, she 
would have given anything to recall them. 

“ Well,’ Jack said, immediately, “I'll get 
you the money, little woman ; bat it won't be 
to-day, for I haven’t asingle blank cheque 
left.” 


«I would rather have notes than acheque.”’ 

‘ All right. I shall be goivg to the bank 
to-morrow, and will bring the cash home with 
mein theafternoon. Will thatdo?” 

“Yes ; and thank you very much for your 
goodness, But, Jack—be sure, don’t let any- 
one in the world know of this!” 

He nodded assent, and she left the room; 
while he still sat there, his brows knit together 
in a frown of puzzled wonderment, 

. * * o 


Mrs. L’Estrange’s toilette took a considerable 
time to arrange, and the regola'ion half-hour 
was hardly long enough to produce the mag- 
uiticent effects she usually aimed at; conse- 
quently Cecile, who have neither paint or 
powder to apply, found herself, as a rule, first. 

On this evening she was earlier than usual, 
and finding no one else down, she took up her 
favourite position in the recess of the hall 
window, and was presently joined by Elliot. 

‘Don’t go away,” he said, as she prepared 
to move out, “I have something tosay to you 
—something I have wanted to say for two or 
three days, only you haven’t given me an oppo- 
tunity”’—thanks to the widow’s clever 
menouvres! ‘*Can you gaess what it is, 
Cecile?” 

She did not try to, but a lovely blush rose to 
ber face ; and then, in the very spot where he 
first met her, he whispered that story that is 
a3 old asthe world itself, but which even 
thousands of years have not robbed of its 
freshness, And to Cecile there came a few 
minutes of perfect happiness—such as she 
had never even dreamed of before. 

_ “But, Gervase, are you sure—quite sure —it 
13s me you love, and not Mrs, L’Estrange? ’ she 
asked presently.”’ 

‘‘Sure—quite sure!” 

_‘‘ Still, she is very beautiful—far more beau- 
tital than I!” porpes Cecile, with a girl’s 
morbid faculty of self-torment. 

‘Perhaps so; aud perhaps ”—with candour 
—“if Thad met her without seeing you, I: might 
have been caught. Bat why speak of that, 
darling?” he exclaimed, with a lover's uncon- 
Sclous egotism, “ Let us talk of ourselves.” 

There was a faint rastling behind tke cur- 
tains that shut them off from tbe hall, but they 
Were too intent on each other to notice it, ani 
it Was not repeated. Still, in spite of her hap- 
pluess, au icy chill strack through Cecile’s veins 
4s she thought of Dupont, and she was almost 
on the point of confessing all to Gervase, and 
throwing herself on his forgiveness. 

Then sue recollected how he had once said 
his wife must be like Caesar's —above suspicion 





and the remembrance made her shrink, No, 
she loved him intensely—so passionately, that 
she dare not ran the risk; she mast wait 
awhile, until his cwn affection had been 
strengthened and riveted by Time. At any 
rate, she would have a few short hours of per- 
fect enj»yment,and then—vwell, the day's evil 
was safficient unto itself ! 

And, meanwhile, up in her bedroom, prone 


| 


on the couch, and in an attitude of complete , 


abandonment—heedless of the rich laces she 
was crushing—heedless of the eyes of her 
waiting-maid—heedless of everything save 
her own sense of dull micery, lay Mrs. 
L’Estrange, her heart absolutely torn by the 
two demons of love and jealousy. 


and drew from his pocket a leather-covered 
case. 

“I’m afraid you’ll be rather disappointed, 
Cecile,” he said, apologetically, ‘for I have 
only brought you half the amount you require. 

am very sorry,” he added, seeing the look of 
blank dismay that overspread her face. ‘ As 
a matter of fact, I did get the hundred pounds, 
and while I was at the hotel, Elliot, who 
hadn't his cheque-book with him, asked me to 
lend him fifty to pay for a horse he had taken 
a fancy to, and when I went to the bank to 
draw another fifty, I found it closed. I left 


| word the notes were to be sent on first thing 
| to-morrow morning—will that be in time fcr 


She had been behind the curtains during the | 


latter part of Elliot’s interview with Cecile, 
and, in addition to bis declaration, had heard 


| bitterly disappointed, and 


the remarks referring to herself, which had the | 


effect of aggravating her pain 
“He mig 


t have cared for ‘me, if she had not 


come between us!’’ she muttered, between her | 


set teeth. 
her!” 

Susan Fielding was rather alarmed at her 
mistress’s vehement passion, and did all she 
could to calm it, 

“If you don’t go down to dinner, they will 
wonder at your absence,”’ she said. 
besides,’’—dropping her voice—* you cut your- 
self off from all chance of dividing Captain 
Elliot and Miss Conway, untess you keep your 
Sar qeerenan, and find out this secret of 

ers.”” 

She could not have adopted a better line 
of argument, or one more calculated to res- 
tore the widow’s powers of restraint. 
L’Estrange got up, and proceeded to arrange 
her disordered toilette. 

“ You are right,’’ she said, in a low sibilant 
whisper. “I require all my nerve now, for I 
have sworn to separate these two, and, by fair 
means or foul, I will do it!” 


‘¢Oh! how I hate her—how I hate 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue next day Sir Jobn and Elliot rode over 


your purpose ?”’ 

‘“*T must make it so, I suppose,” she returned. 

Telding out her hand 

for the rouleau of notes he still beld. 

‘‘“Wait a moment,” replied Jack, dipy/cz 
a penin the ink, and taking the numbers—a 
proceeding viewed by Cecile with some dis- 
quietude. 

“That is not requisite!” she exclaimed, 


| impatiently. 


‘* Excuse me, such an assertion is premature. 


| You never know what may happen, and it is 


| certainly best to be on the safe side. 


“ And, | 


Besides, 
it is a business habit I invariably practise.’ 
After he had finished, he handed the notes 


| to his cousin, who took them with a few words 


Mrs. | 


of thanks, and then hurried away. f 

Both Jack and his mother noticed a certain 
strange inquietude in Cecile’s manner that 
evening, and also observed that she had little 
or no appetite, 

In answer to her aunt's remonstrances be- 
cauee she did not eat anything, the girl made 
the usual plea of a ‘‘headache,” and directly 
the meal was over hurried upstairs; while 
Jack repaired to his study, there to smoke a 
pipe and read the paper, and Lady; Brooke 
in the drawing-room, prepared for her usual 


| Dap. 


W——,, where the former was due at some | 
local meeting necessitating his attendance, and | 


the latter had made an engagement to mess 


with the officers of the regiment quartered | 


there. He would have broken it if he could, but 
—as he observed to Cecile in a tone of deep dis- 


gust —he could not possibly manage it by means | 


of an excuse. 


* And so I shall not be back till evening, my | 


darling,” he whispered, ruefully, when saying 
good-bye to her in the conservatory. But, 


strange to say, her face appeared to grow , 


brighter at the intelligence, and she even 
breathed a sigh of relief. 


This was the day on which she would have 
pointment with Dupont, and, | 


to a her a 
naturally enough, a load of anxiety wasremoved 
from her mind at the idea of getting to the 


The widow waited until she saw her hostess's 
eyes close, and then she too quitted the apart- 
ment for her own, where Sasan Fielding was 
standing at the window to keep watch. 

‘‘ Has Miss Conway gone out?” asked Mrs. 
L'Estrange; and receiving a negative reply, she 


“Then I will hurry to the plantation so as 
to get there first, and run no risk of being 
seen,” and, wrapping a black lace shawl round 
her shoulders, she prepared to carry her design 


| into execution. 


She had no difficulty in finding the hollow 
tree spoken of by Susan, but hardly had she 


' ensconced herself inside, when Dupont made 


his appearance, dressed as before in the large 


' ulster and felt hat. He gla:.ced round, and 


rendezvous without ranning the risk of being | 


followed by her lover. 

Elliot rode away disappointed, and disposed 
to return irritable answera to Jacks remarks 
during their ride. It seemed to him Cecile 


had not manifested sufficient regret at the | 
prospect of his absence ; and added to this was |, 


a sense of resentment at her desire that their 
engagement should be kept secret. 

If he could lave looked into the girl's heart 
be would have seen no lack of love, but an in- 
finite pain, for Cecile was racked with the 
warfare circumstances forced her to wage 
against the natural openness and candour of 
ber disposition. 

‘Have I won his love under false pre- 
tences?’’ she said to herself, while pacing up 
and down the terrace, waiting for Jack's return. 
‘‘Wonld it not have been better to have told 
him all last night? Ah! no, I could not have 
borne just then to see the lovelight fading from 
his eyes, and replaced by anger—perhaps con- 
tempt.” 

When her cousin returned she followed him 
into his study, and waited impatiently while 
he sated himself in froné of his writing-table, 





| seeing no one, proceeded to light a cigarette, 


and then took up his posit.a a yard or two 
distant from the tree whivis served as a screen 
to the widow, but with his back towards it; 
anda few minutes later he was joined by Cecile, 
who hastily out short his greetings, with a—— 

‘ Let us come to business, if you please.’’ 

* Certainly, ma belle; and I am the more wil- 
ling as I have inereased my cold to an extent 
that renders talking difficult,” he replied, in a 
voice whose huskiness corroborated his asser- 
tion. ‘‘ Have you brought the money?” 

‘‘T have brought fifty pounds.”’ 

‘Only fifty! But I cannot complete my 
plans with that.” 

“I willsend you the reet to-morrow, cer- 
tain,’ she said, giving the notes into his hands. 
‘‘ And now let me have my letters.” 

“Not so fast, if you please. I promised you 
those letters on condition you gave me a hun- 
dred pounds, and as you Lave failed to fulfil 
your part of the bargain, why I really do not 
see Aw I should keep mine!” 

‘*But I tell you I will let you have the rest 
to-morrow—are you not content to take my 
word?” 

‘You should not ask awkward questions, 
Cecile ; it would be ungallant to eay ‘no,’ but 
the world has treated me so badly that it ia 
natural I should distrust it. Besides, a hundred 
things might happen toprevent you and then 
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with the letters out of my ion, where 
should I be? No, ma belle, I will come here 
again toumorrow night if you will, and will 
give the packst to you when I receive the other 
fifty pounds, bat not before. A bargain is a 
bargain, and I will stick to the one I made,” 

All her entreaties and uasions were 
useless; and when she had exhausted both, she 
finally agreéd to meet him the following even- 
ing aad give him the extra money, in zeturn 
for her letters. Then she left him, and he 
came out a little more ieto the open, snd 
examined each note separately, before finally 
putting them away in his pocket. 

“Good!” he muttered aloud, pushing his hat 
from his brow, and buttoning up hie coat ; “TI 
see she is williag to play me fair; and I don’t 
think it would have benefited me to go to ber 
fathe:, for he would probably have turned me 
out of the house. It is better as itis!” 

Just then he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 
It was the widow, who had come from her con- 
cealment for the purpose of offering him a 
larger sum for the letters than Cecile had 
promised to bring. As she touched him’ he 
— and the starlight shone on both their 

A088, 


OHAPTER Vil. 


Sir Joun Brooxe sat in his study smoking, 
and indulging in meditations, of which Cecile 
formed the subject. He was very fond of his 
cousin—fond of her in the same way as a 
orother is of his sisier—and her demsanour 
lately had not only puzzled him, bat given 
birth to the suspicion that she was in some sort 
of dilemma from which she did not know how 
to extricate herself. 

‘She is afraid to confide in mo as it is,’ he 
pondered, watching the blne-smoke-clouds curl 
lazily above his head ; “ but perhaps if I were 
to broach the subject—were to offer her my 
help—she might tell me what isthe matter. 
By Jove! I will try it, and at once, too,” 

He rose from his chair, and went out into 
the ball, where he met his mother’s maid. 

‘See if Miss Conway is in her room !” he 
said, and waited while the girl went upstairs 
and returned with the news that Miss Conway 
was not there; so deciding she must be some- 
where im the grounds the baronet strolled out. 

Is was alovely September evening—anot dark 
yet, although the stars were coming out in the 
azare vault above, and a faint streak of 
amber marked where the sun had gone down. 
Faint odours of late roses and dewy mignonette 
were blowing about, and the air was very still 
—still with that brooding ‘sort of silence that 
frequently precedes a storm. 

Jack sauntered quietly on towards the 


avenue, still smoking, and with ‘his hands 


thrast into his jacket pocket, for he had: 


changed his dress-coat for one more congenial 
to hisideas of comfort, 

All at once there rang out, clear and distinct 
on the quiet night air, the report.of a shcet, 
apparently fired very little distance away ; and 
Jack, who had row reached the top of the 
avenue, came to a standstill, and, taking his 
pipe fram his mouth, remained for some 
moments in a listening attitude. 

‘* Poachers, I suppose,” he said, at ‘length, 
half audibly. ‘‘Copfoand their impudence! 
They have proved themselves pretty daring 
already, bat I hardly thonght they wonld ven- 
ture so close to the house, especially at this 
early hoar!” 

He waited for.a minute or two, but the 
sound was not repeated ; and then, at as rapid 
a stride as his long legs comld accomplish, he 
went dowa the avenue, and keeping in the 
dense shadow of the trees came into collision 
with a slender, black-robed figure, whose swift 
run came te a sudden standstill. 

“Hulloa! Who is it?” exclaimed Jack, 
keeping a tight hold of her arm ;. then peering 
down. “ Why—Cecile!”’ 

“Yes!” returned the girth, in a shaken 


bay ay ‘itis IL’ 
“You are trembling like a lest,’ he said, 


anitingininiens within bis own. “ Was it that 
shot that frightened you? ” 

“I suppose it was. What do you think 
caused it?” 

“I don’t know ; but it sounded as if it came 
from somewhere near the lodge, and I was 
just on my way to eee. I happened to be in 
the avenue when I heard it, otherwise I should 
have taken the shorter cut, through the shrub- 

and plantation. Will you come with me, 
and help to clear the —— -" 

“No,no !” she said, a little wildly, and cling- 
ing to hisarm, “It is getting so dusk in the 
shadow of the trees that Iam afraid to exter 
the plantation. I don’t even like walking up 
here alone. You'll come home with me, won't 

? ” 
rn'To be sure I will,’ he answered, reassuar- 
ingly, but looking rather surprised, neverthe- 
less, for he knew that as a rule bis cousin was 
far from a timid girl. “ Bat there's nothing to 
be alarmed at—nothing at all.” 

“TI know that, and I su Iam very 
silly. One can’t help feeling nervous at times, 
can one ?”—with a faint smile. 


horses’ hoofs ? Captaia Elliot hes re- 
turned earlier than he expected.” 

They paused, and waited for three or four 
minutes, and then Cecile’s surmise proved 
correct; and Elliot rode through the lodge 
gates, bat dismounted a little way farther up 
the avenue on hearing their voices—it was 


the shadow of the chestnuts. 


and Jack’s first action was to go to the dining- 
room, where the decanters stood on the table, 
and pour out a glass of wine for Cecile, who stili 
seemed nervous and excited. Then he crossed 
to the drawing-room and looked in. 


he exclaimed, dimly discerning the form of his 


L’Estrange on a couch near the window. 
“It was my doing,” said the widow. “ Lady 


and sol did not ring for lights.” 
‘The fact is, I haveonly jast awoke,” her 


tell the servant to bring lights at once.” 
this request, he sug; 


| man with a dark lantern, 80' as to see if there 
were any signs to clear up the mystery of the 
shot, and Elliot at once 
already disappeared, and he was not 
larly desirous of a conversation with the widow. 


very cautiously, examining every bush 

or tree that might give refage to anything 
larger than a rabbit, but their search was un- 
availing, for only the startled cry of a bird dis- 
turbed from his rest, or the discordant shriek 
of an owl, broke the utter silence that reigned. 
It was very dark; the starlight could 
hardly penetrate through the branches that 
porn overhead, and formed so dense-a screen 
that even in the day-time there was only a 


the shaking uf a bough, or the faint rustlin 
of the dead leaves beneath their feet, was dis- 
tinetly audible. :, 

“T'm afraid we have come on a ‘wild goose 


the report did not come from the plantation at 
all—and yet I could have sworn it was in this 
direction, too,” 

The: groom who carried the lantern, and 
who was looking with dark suspicion at the 


at every mound or hillosk with a stick he had 
brought in case it should be required, suddenly 
gave vent to-an exclamation of triumph. 





poachin’ raskill!” he exclaimed, exultantly. 





semi-twilight beneath, and in the etillmess even | 


“ Hush ! ’ she | 
exclaimed, ing, “is not that the soand of | 


growing too dusk to distinguish forms now in | 
They all walked up tothe house together, | 


Sir John and Elliot hastened to him, and 
found him kneeling above the figure of a man, 
which was lying on its side immovable. 

“Now then, why don't youget up ?” said the 
groom, but there was a strange sort of quaver 
in his voice as he threw light of the 
lantern on the prosirate man, and he drew back 
with a shiver of apprehension. 

For a moment beth Elliot and the baronet 
were silent, staring at each other as if awed by 
a fear neither dare put:in words; then the latter 
bent down, and pl his hand on the man’s 
arm. He drew it away instantly, and uttering 
an exclamation of horror, for it had touched 
something wet—blood ! 

“Great Heavens!”’ he exclaimed, ‘Ths 
poor fellow is—wo 1° 

Aye, wounded with‘a wound that no mortal 
skill could ever cure—struck down, there in 
the darkness and silence of the September 
night—sent unshriven, u: ared, unreper- 
tant, to the great Throne of Judgment ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue horror of the three men as they found 
that the body, although yet warm, was lifeless, 
may ba imagined. There could be no doubt a 
murder h Boe Rar ag ; and murder, 
when you in ti a 
murder, when it is saddenly brovght e to 
you as having taken place within a stone's 
throw of your own home, aretwo widely diffe- 
rent things. 

The faint rays of the lantern fell on the dead 
man’s face—a face that, with the strange ¢x- 
pression of lofty repose. death sometimes sets 


| on the meanest coantenances, looked absolutely 


beautifal ; but Eliiot drew back with a cry of 


| recognition,-for he had a perieet recollection 
| of the features, and also the’ circumstances 


‘¢Hulloa ! how is it you are all in-darkness ?” | 


mother in an arm-chair, and that of Mrs. | 
per. 


under which he had seen them. 

“It is the man who led the orchestra at the 
theatre!” he exclaimed, in an awestruck whis- 
It seemed like desecration to speak in 


| ordinary tones in that ghastly presence. 


Brooke knew my fancy for sitting in the duck, | 


| ladyship admitted candidly. “But pray, Jack, | 


Jack was quick in deciding on what s‘eps 
to take. Careless and nonchalant as he was, 
he could yet, on occasion, exhibit a consider- 
able amount of self-possession and practical 


| eommon 


As soon as the baronet had complied with | 
to Eliiot that they | 
| should go down to the plantation, and take a | 


sense, 

** Elliot,” he said, “take the fastest horse 
in the stable and drive in the dog-cart to 
W—. Go to the police-station, tell them 
there what has occurred, and bring a detective 


| and a sutgeom back with you. Jones and | 


agreed, as Cecile had 
jicu- | 


One of the grooms was called, and then all | 
three started, passing through the shrubbery, | 
= on to the plantetion. Here they pro- | 





will remain here til! you return, so that the 
doctor may see the position of the body, and 
her what information he can from it.’ 

Elliot lost no’ time in obeying, end a few 
minutes later he was being borne along the 
turnpike road at a pace that almost took his 
breath away. Long afterwards that drive, 
and the speed with which ‘it was accomplished, 
was talked of'and wondered at throughout the 
length and breadth of the county. 

It took the young man very little time to 
procure @ surgeon and a couple of police 
officers, one of whom, by title Inspector 
Groves, was considered the sharpest man in 
the local force. To him Elliot related, as they 
went along, all that was known of the affair— 
little enough to be told in a few brief sen- 


| tences. 


| 


“chase,” observed Jack, ruefully; ‘‘either the | snd wh? was impatien 
person who fired the shot has decamped, or | A hasty examination 


most harmless blackberry bash, and prodding | 


! 


“So I’ve found ye at last, ye impident . a 
+ ” , : a small, silver-mounted revolver—at the sight 


‘You've let us a pretty danée, but ye don’t go | 


| on with yer games any more this night.” 


As soon as they arrived at the lodge they 
left the cart in charge of a boy, and joined the 
baronet, who had net m from his post, 
waiting theiredvent. 
the ‘body convinced 
the surgeon that the wounds in the side could 
not possibly have been sélf-inflicted, and then 
Groves took possession of all the contents of 
the dead man’s pockets, and proceeded to 
search for any traces that might remain of the 
murderers. 

He had not far to look, for in a bo!low there 
close by, embedded in # mass of dry leaves at 
the bottom, he found the weapon with which 
the foul dead had probably been committed— 


of which both Elliot and Sir Jobn grew pale. 
“ You evidently recognise this,” said Grovet, 
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eyeing them sharply; “doses it belong to 
either of you gentlemen?” 

‘*No, bat it did belong to me a week ago,” 
returned the baronet. “I had two pistols 
alike, and I gave them away.” 

‘Whom, may I ask?” 

“The ladies staying in my house—Mre. 
L’Estrange, and my cousin, Miss Conway.” 

“ Are they still at the Court?” 

“ They were an hour or two ago. ‘They have 
both been practising shooting at a target to- 
day, and will no doubt be able to explain the 
fact of the pistol being in the tree.” 

“We will hops so,” was the dry response 
aud then a litter was constructed, and the 
bedy borne in solemn silence through the plan. 
tation, and to the door of The Conrt. 

Ou the threshold waiting for them stood a 
slight, girlish figure, and before anyone could 
draw her back, Cecile had-understood, as if 
by intuition, the meaning of the dreary pro- 
cession, and fixed her eyes on the waxen fea- 
tures of the dead man. 

“Tt is Léon nt!” she ssid, in a strance, 
strained whisper, her white face growing whiter 
than before; and-as.she spoke the dread end 
horror of the scene, added to her previous ex. 
citement, completely overctme her, and she 
fell for ward in a dead faint. 

Elliot took her in his arms, and bore her to 
the drawing-room, where Lady Brooke, un- 
aware as yet of what had taken place, attended 
to her; then he joined the others in the 
library. 

“ Your cousin was evidently acquainted with 
Mr, Dupont?” the detective was saying inter- 
rogativel: to Jack. 

“ It scems so, bat I was not awareof it. I 
knew she saw him at the theatre the other 
night, but I imagined it was for the first 
time.” 

“Then no sign of recognition passed between 
them?” 

“No-oh, stay! Cecile certainly did seem 
disturbed, and his close scrutiny annoyed her, 
for she drew back behind the curtains of the 
box. But why do you esk these questions? ” 

The inspector did not answer; he was ex- 
amining the various papets he had found in 
Dupont'’s pockets, 

“The motive of the murder was not robbery, 
for here are his watch and chain, and five ten- 
pound notes,” he remarked, presently ; “ per- 
haps the numbers of these notes may be use- 
falto us. Will you kin@ly put them down, 
Sir John ?” 

He read them over, and as he did so the 
baronet started violently, and put his hand to 
his brow—they were the same ones he had 
written down earlier in the'day. What could 
be the meanivg of this coincidence ? 

‘You know something about these notes, 
Sir John,” added Groves, with an air of quiet 
conviction, ‘ Please tellit me, whateverit may 
be. Remember, it is your duty to farther the 
interests of justice.” 

The baronet rapidly reflected that silence 
could avail him nothing, as the notes wonld 
doubtless be traced, and he would have to say 
how he had @isposed of them. Hesitation 
looked eepictons, so he frankly confessed 
that he had given them to his cousin that 
same afternoon for the purpose of paying a 
bill, and added, he supposed they must have 
been stolen fram her. 

“T think, if you will allow me, I kad better 
have a few minutes’ conversation with both 
ladies, and hear what they have to say on the 
subject. I will see Mrs. L’Estrange first,” 
observed Groves, after a pause. 

“ Certainly,’ ‘the baronet responded, and led 
the way upstairs, passing the P sat sasenne in the 
hall, and indicated the widow's apartment 
while he left Groves to enter alone. He, how- 
ever remained outside in the corridor await- 
ing the inspector’s return, which took place 
very soon, 

“ Well?” ‘said ‘the baronet, anxiously. 
“ Have you learnt anything?” 

“Not much. Mrs. L’Estrange declares she 
has not ‘been outside the honse all the even- 
ing, and says Lady Brooke can‘prove the fact 

, 





and as she produced her pistol—which is pre- 
cisely similar to the one in my possession— 
it is clear the weapon we found was not hers.’’ 

The anxiety in Sir John’s eyes grew deeper, 
but he made no comment, and, r pointing 
at Cecil's -room, he went downstairs to 
the library, where he set moody and thought- 
fal; and it is w stramge fact that neither he 
or Eliot attem to converse on the subject 
of the murder, ough, naturally enough, the 
reflections of both were confined to it. 

The minutes passed away slowly, lengthened 
by degrees into half-an-hour—three-quarters, 
and yet Groyes did not return. Once the 
baronet fancied he heard the sound of 
borses’ hoofs galloping swiftly down the 
avenue, but he was too preoccupied to inquire 
the cause of it; and at last, unable to endure 
the suspense, he went out into the hall, and 
was met at the front door by Groves himself, 
who looked excited, and was juss on the point 
of entering. 

“ Where have you been?” inquired Jack, in 
surprise, 

“To Mr. Simclair’s,” naming a county gen- 
tleman who lived near, “‘in order to obtain a 
warrant.” 

“ Bat whyapply to him ? Iam a justice of 
the peace, and could have signed it equally 
well.” 


“Yes,” said Groves, slowly, and with a 
curious expression. ‘'I knew you could do so, 
but I didn't know whether you would, and I 
wished to spare you the awkwardness of the 
decision, Sir John. Doubtless you arein a 
measure prepared for what I am going to say, 
seeing that you know all the circumstances 
that have taken place this evening—I mean, 
that the warrant I hold in my hand for the 
apprehension @f Léon Dupont's murderer is 
made out in the name of your cousin—Miss 
Cecile Conway !” 





CHAPTER IX, 


Dazep and horrified, the baronet led the 
way back to the library, begging Groves to 
wait for a few minutes ere he put the war- 
rant in execution, and this the inspector had 
no objéetion to do, seeing that the policeman 
already stationed outside Cecile’s door wonld 
see that she did not escape. ‘ 

When the news was communicated to 
Elliot he received it in perfect silence, and 
remained in his former attitude with his 
face hidden by his hands, 

Groves gave them a rapid sketch of what 
the reader already knows, and which he had 
learned from Cecile, too proud to deny any- 
thing, and it built up the strongest chain of 
evidence against her. 

The hearts of both his hearers sank as they 


ed. 

To Biliot the moment was one of horror un- 
speakable—Cecile, thegirl he loved, engaged in 
some disgraceful i , to escape from the 
consequences Of which she had steeped her 
soul in guilt‘and her hends m blood ! 

He coald tot realize'the horror of it even yet. 

**It will therefore be = painful duty to 
arrest Miss Conway, and convey her to 
WwW Gaol at once,” said Groves, with 
downcast eyes, but rising as he spoke. 

Elliot started from his seatin uncontrollable 
agitation, and went towards the door, then he 

4 as if struck by a sudden idea. 

« Jack,” he said, in a low voice, ‘it seems 
to me that under present circumstances I 
onght to tell you in what position I stand 
towards Cecile—she is my promised wife |!” 

“ How is it I did not hear this before?” 

“I kept it secret at her own wish.” — 

“Strange |” muttered thejbaronet, his brows 
contracting. “ I know of no motive for secrecy, 
because she must have been aware that such 
news would have been most welcome to us.all. 
This deepens the mystery.” 

ue be aeunading also deepened his con- 
viction ‘of her gailt. 

Every circumstance p»inted to it—her own 
@emeanour, the she had observed with 
regard to Dupont, her anxiety to procure the 








money, her meetings with him, and, above all, 
the fact of the pistol being found where it 
was. 

Jack groaned aloud, and Groves, perhaps out 
of delicacy, retired to an opposite window, s0 
as to be out of earshot. 

“ Gervase, old fellow,” he said, with a queer 
break in his voice, and laying his hand on the 
other’s shoulders, ‘ our family has made its 
boast for many centuries of the honour of its 
men and its women, It will never do so in 
fature ; Cecile has stained it with an indelible 
disgrace.” 

“Then you believe her—guilty ?””—in a low 
tone. 

“I see no alternative—the evidence is dead 
against her, and her own conduct condemns 
her. I know how high-spirited she is, and 
perhaps this man taunted her, until her angry 
passion became too strong to be controlled, and 
shefired. That the act was premeditated Ido 
not believe.” 

“I do not know what to think. Iam 
racked with horrible uncertainty, but I will 
not give up all hope of her innocence until I 
have seen her,” exclaimed Elliot, desperately. 
And after obtaining the permission of Groves 
—who was anxious to be.as lenient as was con- 
sistent with his duty—the twogentlemen went 
upstairs to Cecile’s dressing-room, where the 
young girl was lying on a couch, her cheeks as 
white as fresh-fallen snow. 

She dismissed the maid who had been 
attending her; and then Jack, as gently and 
tenderly as he could, detailed all the circum- 
stances tending to criminate her, she following 
his meaning with some difficulty. 

“And so they accused me of his murder ?’’ 
she said at length, slowly, and in a dazed sort 
of way, as if she repeated the words without 
fully” understanding their meaning. ‘‘ Well, 1 
have doubtless as much cause as auyone to 
wish his death, and I am justly punished.” 

“Cecile!” cried Elliot, throwing himeelf at 
her feet, and lifting his miserable, beseeching 
eyes to hers, “ explain this mystery—clear your 
Name of this horrible charge—say you are 
innocent !”’ . 

She stared at him for a- moment as if be- 
wildered, and then threw. herself on the 
cushions of the couch, and burst. into a storm 
of hysterical sobs, that lasted for some minutes. 
The fact was, the girl was in.a state of highly- 
strung nervousness, and only a touch:had been 
required to snep the slender thread of seli- 
restraint that held her emotion. 

Jack, who was really very much attached to 
Oecile, could not trust. himseli to remain 
after this outbreak, which he looked upon as 
tantamount to an admission of guilt, and 
hastily quitted the room, leaving Cecile and 
her lover slone. As soon as he bad gone 
Cecile seized Elliot’s hands in both her own. 

“Do you accuse me of murder?” she ex- 
claimed, in a low, intense voice. 

“ Facis are terribly againet you,” he an- 
swered, and her quick intelligense saw tho 
evasion of the question, She flung his bands 
from her, and rose to her feet, her form drawn 
to ite fullest height, and her dark eyes flashing. 

“You do accuse me—you do believe me 
capable of this crime!” she exclaimed, her 
breast heaving, avd her fingers lacing them- 
selves tightly together ashe spoke. 

“Deny it! explain the mystery that en- 
velopes your conduct, Say why it was you 
met Dupont, and gave bim money, and then 
I will answer you differently,” be said. 

Her face changed, and her bands fell help- 
lessly down at her sides, : 

«“ Mh! my deceit’ has come home to. me!’ 
she muttered, almost below her breath, and 
at that moment there came a knock at the 
door, and Groves entered. 

“Have you explained to the young lady, 
sir?” he asked hesitatingly, standing on the 
threshold and glancing uneasily at the girl, 
whose white, young face touched him e 
keen sense of pity. . 

“What'isit? ” she cried, } from ene 
to the other with wild appes!, and but dimly 


‘understanding that something dreadful was 
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about happening to her. ‘‘ What—” address- 
ing Groves—‘‘ do you want with me?” 

**I am sorry to say, Miss Conway, I must 
arrest you in the Queen’s name for the murder 
of Léon Dupont.” 

She put her hands to her eyes, and a shudder 
rau through her limbs. There was a moment’s 
silence, complete, intense—the ticking of the 
clock, the laboured breathing of the girl, were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness; then 
she raised her head, and faced Groves. 

“Take me!” she said, simply, holding out 
her hands. 

** Cecile—Cecile ! answer the question I asked 
you?” cried Elliot, starting up in agony. 

She shook her head and waved him away, 
bat her face was from him, so he could not see 
that it was the trembling of her lips that kept 
ber from speaking. 

‘** At least let me come with you to W——,,’ 
he entreated, but — she shook her head— 
this time very decidedly. And then, with a 
firm step, she passed out before the inspector, 
and so on to the carriage waitiug outside the 
door; and when Groves asked if she would not 
1:ke Sir John to accompany her as far as W—— 
she replied with a decided negative. 

And as she drove away, the last sight she 
saw was the face of Mrs. L’Estrange at her 
bedroom window. 

For some time Elliot remained where Cecile 
had left him, silently brooding ; then the door 
was opened, and Sir John came in, as yet ig- 
norant of his cousin’s departure. When he 
heard it, he bitterly regretted he had not 
driven to W—— with her, but as it was now too 
late to follow, he and Elliot an to consider 
what steps they had better take on her behalf. 

“Did she say she was innocent ?” called Jack. 

Elliot shook his head despondently. 

“No. I could not get her to answer one way 
or the other; but, however that may be, we 
must lose no time in engaging a clever detective 
to.pull her through. And, by-the-bye, I know 
the very man—a fellow named Muir, to whom 
Ionce rendered a service, and who I am sure 
would exert himself to the utmost if I told 
him what an interest I had in the case. He 
is not practising much now. I think he did 
something rather shady himself a few years 
ago, and, although he was not struck off the 
rolls, his reputation suffered a good deal ; so 
since then he has partially adopted the pro- 
fession of a detective, and started a private 
inquiry office. IfI telegraph to him to-night, 
he’ll be down here by the first train to-morrow 
morning.” 

This he accordingly did, and then followed 
the long hours of the night, slowly dragging 
their weary length, during which neither Elliot 
or Jack went to bed, but sat up together, the 
thoughts of both intent on the same object— 
Cecile, a prisoner in her lonely cell. 

They haa had to break the news to Lady 
Brooke, and her grief and shame can hardly 
be described, .She was almost stunned by the 
blow, and the reflection of how heavily it would 
fall on her proudly sensitive brother, who had 
always been so fond and proud of his only 
child, and whose humiliation would indeed be 
deep when he learned her crime. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue next morning the lawyer arrived—a 
slim, clean-shaven, inscrutable-looking man, 
with nothing remarkable about his appearance, 
which was indeed that of a gentleman. 

Elliot met him at the station, and as they 
were driving to the Court gave him a full ac- 
count of everything that had transpired, not 
even concealing his own relations with Cecile. 

“The case looks very black against Miss 
Conway,” Muir observed, as he concluded. 
“You see, in affairs of this sort we always 
look for a motive, and the young lady cer- 
tainly had one for wishing Dupont out of 
the way.” 

‘Then you think ——?”’ 

“ He was her lover!” put in the lawyer, as 
Elliot paused. “ Yes, or rather I should say, 
had been. But my impression is that, before 





proceeding any farther, I had better have an 
interview with Miss Conway, and learn the 
exact footing on which she stood with Dupont, 
and then I shall kaow better what to be at. 
Can you drive me to W—— at once? I shall 
~ no difficul*y in getting an order for seeing 
er.”’ ‘ 

“ Certainly,” Elliot replied, and turned the 
horse's head in the direction of the city, which 
they reached in about half-an-hour. 

Arrived there, they drove direct to the goal, 
and Elliot remained outside, while Muir was 
conducted to Cecile—Cecile, sitting on a low 
chair, her cheeks haggard, her eyes dark and 
weary with pain, her whole attitude expressive 
of the most m‘serable apathy and despair. 

Mair explained who he was, but the fact of 
his presence had very litte effect on her, and 
it was only when the lawyer, seeing that in 
her present apathetic condition stringent 
measures were necessary, gave @ vivid des- 
1 of the peril of her position, and the 
end to which it would probably lead, as well 
as the grief and shame of her father and 
relatives, that she was roused to any degree 
of interest. 

“Do you think they will hang me?” 
she said, her eyes dilating-as she put the 
question. 

‘*I think it very probab’e unless you do 
something on your own behalf,” he replied, 
and the result showed the wisdom of this 
answer, for the girl’s indifference vanished 
beneath the influence of this new terror, 
Heretofore she had thought less of her own 
position than of her lover's, who her wounded 
pride would not allow her to recall; but now 
she fally realized the situation she occupied, 
and it was terrible enough to make her seize 
the help he was ready to extend. 

‘*First of all, tell me the details of your 
acquaintance with Dupont,’’ said Muir, and a 
burning blush suffu: the girl’s face as she 
geosetiied to comply. 


“Tt a during the time I was at echool 
at Bruxelles,” she commenced, in a low voice, 
her head tent; “and while I was there he 
used to come twice a-week to give me singing 
lessons. He was, I believe, by birth, a French- 
man, bot had travelled so much in England 
and America that he spoke English perfectly, 
and without the least accent to betray his 
nationality. He was a handsome, insidious 
man, perfectly at home in all the arts of gain- 
ing a girl’s admiration—and I, only a silly, 
frivolous child of sixteen or seventeen. Besides 
this, I had been so s‘rictly brought up by my 
father—whose discipline was ‘omit by that 
of my school life—that all my instincts re- 
belled against the severity of the rules, and I 
was all the more ready to break them. 

“I do nt wish to excuse my conduct, but 
still, under the circumstances, I don’t think 
it was unnatural that I should feel flattered 
at the attentions of my singing master, who 
used to contrive to slip notes in my hand, and 
even to meet me sometimes in the garden, 
for a few minutes, under cover of the dusk. 
He repeatedly told me he loved me, and, at 
fen pee to imagine I returned his feel- 
ing. ing back, I see the mistake I made, 
and the causes to which it was due—a little 
to his handsome face, a little to love of excite- 
ment, and a great deal to my owa romantic 
temperament. Well, he induced me to elope 
with him, and I went to his lodgings, whence 
be was to take me to the registrar to be 
married, but we were tracked immediately by 
Madame Lafarre, the principal of the school, 
who arrived only a few moment's after I did, 
and unmasked him. 

“When I saw him in his true colours my 
fancied love disappeared, and I begged Madame 
Lafarre to take me away, and, of course, she 
was most anxious to do so, both for my sake 
and the sake of her own school. She was a 
clever woman, and had not come unprepared to 
fight against Dapont—she told him she held in 
her possession a cheque of hers to which he had 
forged her name, and said most positively, 
that unless he let me go, and gave his wo 
not to breathe syllable of what had happened, 





she would call ina gendarme, and give him 
% custody at once. 

** He saw she was in earnest, and his rage at 
finding himself thus baffled was terrible, bu: 
he had no alternative but compliance with her 
terms; and so Madame Lafarre took m; 
back, and no one ever knew the true story of 
myabsence. _ 

“In my agitation I had neglected asking 
him for my letters, which were of the usual 
sentimen kind, and made mention of the 
various arrangements for my flight; and, as 
he left the c:ty that same night I had nochauce 
of getting them. I kept the secret of my folly 
from my father, who I knew would never hav; 
forgiven it,and I had no fear of Dupont’; 
revesling it while Madame Lafarre held the 
forged cheque asa means of silencing him 
Unfortunately, she died a few months ago, an | 
so when I met him I was forced, out of regar’ 
for my own good name, to make what terms 1 
could with him.” 

With the rest of Cecile’s narrative—her 
meetings with Dapont —the reader is already 
acquainted. She gave Muir a full account of 
them, and he listened very attentively to the 
recital, now and then taking notes in his pock:t- 
book as some detail of importance was sug- 
gested ; and, directly she finished, he rose and 
took leave, promising to lose no time in com- 
municating with her if anything fr-sh should 


ur. 

“Well; what is your opinion?” eagerly 
asked Elliot as Muir came out, and they drovs 
back towards the Court. 

The lawyer smiled. 

‘Tt is rather early to ask me,’’ he answered , 
** nevertheless I will tell you this mach—I do 
not believe Miss Conway guilty.” 

** You do not? Thank Heaven!” exclaimed 
the officer, his face growing radiant. ‘ Did 
she say she was not?” 

“No. I did not put the question to her, but 
I can form a pretty accurate judgment from 

ople’s manner, as a rule,”’ 

As they passed throagh the lodge-gates 
Elliot pointed out the plantation on the left, 
and Muir tcok the opportunity of getting dowa 
and examining the spot where the murder was 
committed, and the exact whereabouts of which 
the officer was, of course, able to indicate. 

The lawyer’s quick eye, roving searchingly 
about, suddenly brightened, and he bent down 
and detached something from a bramble grow- 
ing close against the hollow tree before alluded 
to. 
It was only a tiny scrap of black lace that s 
thorn had caught and held, but he put it very 
carefally away iu his pocket-book, and seemed 
satisfied with the result of his investigation. 
He was very anxious to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the geography of the plan- 
tation, and put many questions to Elliot con- 
cerning it. 

‘* There are two ways to the house from 
where we stand at this moment,” he ssid. 
‘* One through the avenue, and another through 
the plantation itself.” 

‘Yes. The latter is the shorter of the two.” 

** And Miss Conway says when she left Du- 
pos she went through the avenue, and stayed 

or a few minutes hidden behind a tree to se 
when he the lodge-gates,” mused the 
lawyer, ‘and that while there she heard the 
shot fired. Now, as she returned to the Court 
with her cousin and yourself by the longer 
route the person who fired the shot would 
have been able to get back to the bouse before 
you reached it, suppesing he or she took the 
shorter one?” 

“ Asgureily ; and could enter by a side-door 
almost opposite the shrubbery.”’ 

“TI asked Miss Conway why she did not take 
that way,” pursued Mair, ‘‘and she said she 
was afraid of Mrs. L’Estr or her maid 
seeing her from the window of the former's 
dressing-room. May I ask, Captain Elliot, if 
this Mrs. L’Estrange, whom you mentioned this 

i pistols—has 


a The two ladies do not like each other,” re- 
plied the officer, his face flashing ; and perhaps 
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Muir guessed from the reply the reason of their 
antipathy. However, he said nothing, and they 
walked on up to the Court, where the lawyer 
was introdaced to Jack. 

“ By-the-bye,” observed Muir, to the 
baronet ; “‘you saw the contents of Duapont’s 
pockets when Groves took possessio2 of them, 
Can you describe them ?”’ 

Jack did so—a pocket-book containing the 
notes, one or two bills, a little loose coin, and 
a cigarette case. 

“ And that was all?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There was not a bundle of letters in a 
lady’s handwriting, yoa are sure?” 

“T am quite sure there was not.” 

The lawyer remained pondering for some 
time—Cecile had not got the letters, what 
then had become of them? 

“ Kindly give me a list of your_hdusehold,” 
he said, presently. 

Jack complied, and when he had finished 
Muir had the servants in one by one, and 
questioned them with regard to their move- 
ments the night before, receiving in every case 
a satisfactory answer. Then, in accordance 
with Jack's desire, Lady Brooke came, lookin 
very wornand harassed, and told how she ha 
gone in the drawing-room the preceding even- 
ing and fallen asleep, Mrs. L’Estrange being 
occupied with a book. 

“And Mrs. L’Estrange was therefore with 
your ladyship the whole of the evening?” said 
Mair. 

“Well, I can’t say positively, for I half 
fancied that she came in the room just before 
I awoke, and that the click of the door-latch 
distarbad me. However she said she had not 
moved, and I see no reason why she should 
tell an untrath.” 

Muir went to the door, to open it for Lady 
Brooke, and as he did so, ha caught sight of 
Susan Fielding, who was crossing the hall. 
A curious expression came on his face and he 
beckoned to Jack, 

“Who is that woman?” he said, aud as 
Jack told him, added, “It strikes me I have 
seen her before, only I can’t just recollect 
where. Will you be good enough to send her 
to me, Sir John, and I will go to the room 


where the body is lying—some woman who | 


would perjure themzelves elsewhere tell the 
truth in the presence of death.” 

The baronet hastenei to obey, and brought 
Susan, who looked rather pale, but with no 
other signs of discomposure visible in her 
demeanour, and folded her arms as she stood 
on the threshold of the chamber. 

Muir, as if oblivious of her presence, gently 
raised the sheet covering the murdered man, 
and exposed his face to view. Then a change 
came over the woman—her complexion be- 
came ghastly, and her limbs trembled so that 
she had to catch at the back of a chair for 
support. 

“ Him!” she muttered, taking a step back- 
ward, while her eyes filled with a stony horror. 

It was only for a moment, however, that 
this discomposure lasted; as she felt, rather 
than saw, Muir’s eyes fixed upon her, she made 
a desperate effort at self-control. 

“You evidently were acquainted with this 
gentleman,” said Muir, quietly. 

‘‘No! ’—shaking her head—“ bat the sight 
of him was so unexpected that it upset me.” 

“ Would you mind telling me what you 
were doing last night?” he asked, his sharp 
gaze still on her face. 

“TI never left my mistress’s sitting-room, 
where I was working at some sewing,” she 
answered, with perfect readiness. 

“ And your mistress—did she go out ?” 

_ “Not that Iam awareof. I believe she was 
in the drawing room all the evening.” 

‘Thank you,” said the lawyer; then ina 
low, cool tone, he added, “I think we have 
met before,” : 

She looked at him, but did not speak. 

“Very likely you do not recognize me, but if 
I mistake not I tad the honoar of prosecuting 
you some years on a charge of receiving 
stolen goods, but it was believed at the time 





ou were only acting as the tool of another 
colt who had sharply evaded the law. 
Be that as it may, you were sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude.” 

—- drop of blood left her cheeks, and she 
recoiled a few steps, but without uttering a 
word in reply. 

“You were let out on a ticket-of-leave,” 
continued Mair, quietly, ‘and have neglected 
to report yourself at a police-station, for 
which omission you have rendered yourself 
liable to be sent back to serve the rest of your 
time. Now, it strikes me, you know some- 
thing about this murdered man, and, if you 
confess it, I shall take no notice of having 


‘| seen you here, but, if not, I shall telegraph to 


Scotland Yard, and inform them of your 
whereabouts.” 

‘I know nothing,’’ said Susan, doggedly, 
not wasting her breath on a denial that she 
foresaw woald be useless, 

“& ages little reflection may enable you 
to remember, so you had better remain here 
until Isee you again,” said Muir, with a 
glance at Sir John, the mésning of which the 
latter instantly comprehended as an injunc- 
tion not to let the woman out of his sight. 
And then Mair went upstairs to Mrs, 
L’Estrange’s spartments, and found the 
widow sitting over the fire, wrapped in a 
dressing-gown, and bearing in her face signs of 
languor and want of sleep. She started as 
she saw who her visitor was, but motioned 
him to a seat, and poured some scent on her 
handkerchief, which she pressed to her brow. 

“T have a headache,” she said, as if in ex- 
cuse forthis action. ‘ This dreadful calamity 
has altogether vanquished my nerves—at the 
best of times not very strong.” 

The lawyer's eyes roved over the apartments, 
which was in a state of disorder that indicated 
symptoms of flight on'the part of its occupiers ; 
and through the open door that communicated 
with the dressing-room he caught glimpses of 
several open trunks and portmanteaus, 

‘“‘I came to speak to you concerning your 
servant, madam,’ he observed, watching her 
keenly from beneath hislowered lids. ‘‘ Would 
you kindly tell me in what manner you came 
to engage her?” 

The widow's face crimsoned, and she raised 


| her head with a certain haughty challenge. 


“Certainly not! What right have you to 
pry into my private affairs?” 

“I acknowledge it is not my business,’’ he 
replied, meekly, ‘‘bat I wished to warn you 
against her as a convicted criminal.” 

“You are mistaken!” said the widow, her 
face, however, turning pale, ‘I am —_—— 
satisfied with my maid, and if it is of her you 
wanted to speak, you may consider our inter- 
view at an end.” 

The lawyer bowed. He had already gained 
two points—firstly, that Mrs. L’Estrange was 
quite aware of the true character of her maid, 
and was indeed probably the person who had 
been implicated in Susan Fielding’s trial, but 
who the law could not touch; and, secondly, 
that she was cognizant of his own identity, and 
therefore on her guard. 

‘* You are about me the Court, I see,” he 
remarked, glancing roun 

“Yes, I am going to-day,” she answered, 
with a slight shudder; “I cannot bear this 
place any longer.” 

‘*But perhaps you may be required to give 
evidence.” 

“ T have none to give.” 

“Might I trouble you to show me your 
pistol, which is fellow to the one with which 
the murder was committed?” asked Muir, 
after a pause ; and while the widow went into 
the other room to fetch it, the lawyer caught 
up a black lace mantilla lying on the couch 
and crushed it into his pocket, then bent down 
and examined the fireplace, about which 
charred bits of paper were lying. 

His shi eyes scanned them closely, and 
one scrap of a letter, brown and tindery, that 
fluttered at that moment from between the 
bars, he picked up, and kept; for. in spite of 
the damage it had sustained by the heat, the 





characters traced on it were still decipherable, 
and these were two words: ‘ Yours, Cecile.” 

He had hardly returned to hia former atti- 
tude when the widow came back, bringing with 
her the pistol, of which Mair took possession, 
and then left the room. 

‘* There is something queer about this hand- 
some Mrs. L’Estrange,’’ he mu , as he 
went downstairs— something not altogether 
fair, and above board. And I believe she had 
the missing packet of letters! Now to see if 
she was in the plantation, too!” 

Seeing no one about, he went to the window 
recess, and shook out the folds of the lace man- 
tilla, in the corner of which was a tiny hole ; 
the edges frayed as if they had been torn, 
From his pocket-book he then produced the 
scrap of lace he had found on the thorn. It 
was of the same pattern and texture, and 
fitted exactly. 

**One step, at all events,’ he said, coming 
from the recess, and as he came, he noticed a 
young girl, apparently one of the housemaids 
standing some little distance away, an 
nervously playing with her apron, while her 
eyes glanced apprehensively towards the law- 
yer. 

‘* Do you wish to speak to me?” he said, 
kindly, and if encouraged by his tone, the girl 
came forward. 

“ Yes, sir, if you please,” she answered, and 
paused as if uncertain how to begin. 

‘Go on,” he said, encouragingly. 

“Well, sir, it’s this. Last night I met my 
sweetheart out in the garden at the back of 
the shrabbery, and when I was going in at the 
servants’ entrance I saw the housekéeper, and 
so I slipped round, and dodged her by coming 
through the little side-door leading out by the 
shrubbery, because I felt sure there was noone 
about to see me. 

‘** Oa the marble table I saw the little pistol 
Miss Cecile had been practicing with in the 
morning, and it seemed such a pretty thing 
that I took it up and looked at it, and then 
somehow, as I was patting it back, it fell from 
my hand, and the silver gotdented. I was 
dreadfully afraid it should be noticed, although 
the dent was only a little one, and I was doing 
my best to straighten it when I heard a foot- 
step, and sol putitdown, and hid behind the 
door, and then Mrs. L’Estrange came in. She 
seemed ill, for just as she reached the table 
she gave a sort of stagger, and caught hold of 
it with one hand. It was only for a few 
seconds she stood so, for she lifted her head 
almost directly, and then her eyes fell on the 
pistol; and she snatched it up and ran up- 
stairs, and I felt surprised, because I had seen 
Miss Cecile lay the pistol down there, and I 
thought it was hers, Less than five minutes 
later Mrs. L’Estrange came downstairs again, 
very quietly, and went into the drawing- 
room.’ 

As the girl finished. Muir drew along 
breath, and asked her name, which she gave as 
“ Jane Firth.” 

‘You were quite right to tell me this,” he 
said, ‘‘and now hold your tongue until the 
proper time comes for you to speak.”’ 

The housemaid very readily acquiesced, and 
having nothing further to relate, went back to 
the servants’-hall, considerably relieved in 
mind at having thus disburthened herself, 
while the lawyer remained pondering. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. L'Estgancr was very indignant when 
she found her maid was not allowed to come 
to her; she rang the , and sent down an 
imperious message to Sir John, which the 
baronet answered in person, courteously 
assuring her that it was not in his power to 
release Susan, who had rendered herself 
amenable to the law. Mrs, L’Estrange had a 
respect for the law, and therefore submitted, 
but it was with a very bad grace, and her 
amiability was not increased when she dis- 
covered a man placed outside, and evidently 
watching her own door. 

“Is it possible they suspect me?” she mut- 
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tered to herself, s‘aring gloomily into the red 
glow of the fire—a very different leoking 
woman from the bright-eyed, rose-lipped 
creature of s day or two ago, “Still; it does 
net matter, for they can prove nothing, and it 
is only Elliot’s scorn I carefor.” ‘ 

For a little while the thought of him 
banished-all other ideas, and she sat- shed- 
ding a few silent, “miserable tears, that 
owed their origin as much to passion as to 
her own position. 

The weather hxa saddenly changed, and the 
wind went sobbing and ‘moanirg romnd the 
house, while rain- rattled dismally at 
the windows. 

By degrees the firé burned low down in the 
grate, and the widow made no effort to re- 
plenish ‘it, although she shivered as ‘if with 
cold, and drew ber ferred mantle closer round 
her, 

By-and-by the door opened, end for the 
recond time Muir came in, holding a bundle 
of papers in bis hand. 

He made no apology for his entranee, but 
took wp a position opposite Mrs. L’Estrange, 
and ting a photograph from among his 
letters, held it before her. 

“Do you recognize it?” he said, and the 
answer ‘was written on her white face, from 
which every vestige of colour fled. 

The likeness was one of a beeutiful gir] in 
her first yeeth, and ‘beneath ‘it was: written, — 
‘** Caroline Lonsten, 186—.” 

“Time has dealt leniently with you, Mrs. 
L’Bstrange,” observed the lawyer, with a 
slight sueer, “for theagh this was taken ten 
years ago, there ‘is not'the slightest difficulty 
im recognizing the origins]. Isuppose at that 
period -you were unmarried—it was not till 
afterwards you united your fate to that of 
Léon Dupont.” 

She ke never a word, only ber eyes 
fastened themselves on his with a sort of 
fascination. 

“¥es!’’ added Mnuir, consulting another 
document, ‘‘ this certificate of marriage be- 
tween Caroline Lonsten ard Léon Dupont-is 
Gated two years tater, and from these letters 
anda diary—all of which I have discovered 
in a box at his Jedgings in W——, I find that 
after twelve -menthe of matrimony yeu and 
your husband could not agree, and so decided 
to separate, entering at the same time inte an 
arrangement that you would both consider ‘the 
marriage, to all intents and-purposes, null and 
void, and ‘that you should resume your maiden 
name, and either of you should be at liberty 
to contract another matrimonial engagement 
—® very convenient plan, Mrs. L’Hstrange, 
but one tke law has, unfertanately, set its veto 
against. You no doubt acted in perfect 
faith, and it is a pity your husband did not 
@estroy your letters, and so give ‘you a fair 
chance to start ‘with. Have you and Mr. 
Dupont met since then—till last night, I 
mean?” ~ 

She put her hand to her bosom, and her 
breath came thick and fast, but still she did 
not answer. 

‘“‘IT suppose you carried out your plan, and 
resumed your profession as a public singer, 
until Mr. L’Estrange, an imbecile old man, 
fell in love -with you and married you, and 
when he @ied, you,:as his widow, took pos- 
sessicn ef. a good share of ‘his large fortane. 
Large fortunes are not tobe met with every day; 
and, naturally enough, you set store by youry 
and did not wish to lose it, as you would have 
done if it beeame known hed a -first-hus- 
band hiving, and so, when it face te face 
with that first ‘husband, you resolved he 
should die!” 

There was an awfal pause, dering whieh she 
kept her eyes fixed on ‘his faee. The rattling 
of the rain on the window-pane, the sighing of 
the wind, the occasional fall of a cinder, were 
the only signs to break the stillness. ‘Then 
Mrs. L'Dstrange spoke. 

“ Hes Susen Pielding betrayed me?” 

“No, Let me finish what I have to-say.” 

He then detailed in even pastionlese tones 
what the girl had eaid, 





As he ceased speaking she lifted her head, 
and gazed at him with the wild appeal of a 
haunted anime! brought-to bay—his ingenious 
theory of her guilt, built oP on the circum. 
stances that had come to his know! had 
enabled him tospeak with a eertain, con- 
viction that left no doubt on thaapind of the 
widow as to his being in @ position to prove all 
he had said, end sae accepted itas a fact: that 
farther resistance would be uselevs—the game 
was played out, and she had lost! 

“You have vanquisied me!” shesaid, with 
a Bitter smile, “but as you are strong be 
merciful and.grant me oae favour—fetch Gap- 
tain Rilist to me.” 

Muir hesitated, but finally.complied with 
her request, as he knew there was no danger 
of her attempting to escape daringhis absence. 

No sooner had he gone.than the widow ran 
into the next room, and taking:from her dress- 
ing-case a tiny phial, drawk its contents, and 
returned to the boudoir jast as Hliiot came in. 

® Yow desired tosce me?” he said, his tones 
icily constrained. 

“Yes, I want to-tell yon lam not so bad-as 
ciroumstences would make me ont-—I am no 

editated muarderess.”’ 
‘Binding he 4i@ not speak, she camea few 
steps nearer, and continued,— 

“When I went tothe plantation lastv night 
it was for ‘the purpose of finding ont what 
secret existed between Cecile Conway and the 
man she went to meet—of whose ideatity I 
had not the faintest idea, for I imagined 
Dupont to be in Australia. When Cecile left 
him I came cut from my concealment intend- 
ing tooffer him money for her letters, and thea 
I saw who he:was, and thought of all his pre- 
sence meant to me—loss of wealth, fame, and 
perhaps a charge of bigamy. He knew me at 
onee, and seeing the diamonds I was wearing 
—unfortunately a very valuable set—guessed 
I must-be rich, and instantly said he should 
claim me as‘his wife. I reminded him of the 
bargain-we had made to.live apart, but he de- 
clared he would no longer abide by it, and ir- 
sisted om my return,and then, hardly knowing 
whatI did, I pulled the trigger—and he fell. 
I had brought out the pistol intending, if 
anyone saw me, to say I purposed practising 
with it, and directly I had fired it I threw it 
in the tree, and ran as fast as I could to the 
house,” 

She hesitated a moment, and put her hand 
to her side, as if'it pained her; then went on 
with an effort,— 

“Susan knew nothing of what I had done 
and had no idea who the murdered man really 
was, as she had not seen his face, and I forbade 
her to de so, knowing she would recognize it, 
for she was perfectly awareof my past history, 
and bad seen Dupont once or twice—~Susan 


‘has been a good friend to me—the only one I 
-ever had—and has never failed mein an hour 


of need———~” : 

She was beginning to fejter, and speak a 
little incoherently, end suddenly stopped. 
Then she came to Elliot and threw herseif at 
bis feet, seizing his hand, and covering it with 
kisses, 

“Phat isall. But it was love of ‘you ‘that 
made me reckless—such love as-mo woman in 
the world -will eyee bear you again. I may 
sey it now, stending, as ldo, on the brink of 
the grave, and with the privileges of the 
dying.” 

Even as she spoke, lifting her miserable, 
passionate eyes to his.averted ones, a change 
came over her face, and she fell heavily for- 
ward on thegroand. Bliiot lifted her in his 
arms, and called loudly for ‘help; ‘but help, 
when it came, was useleas—the poison had 
already done its’ deadly work,. ‘remedies 
were vain. A littlewhile later she expired, 
with a faint smile.on her wan features, for 
even the pangs of death conld mot killthe joy 
of feeling herself, for: a few brief moments, 
held in the arms of the man: she bad loved 
with a passion that: had wrought so much evil. 

‘That same day Elliot, Sir John and Lady 
Brooke, all drove over to W——, but to the 
first fell the task of communicating to Ceci'e 





the joyful news of her innocence being proved, 
and, after he had done this, he besought her 
forgiveness for ever having doubtsdit, Oecile’s 
love could not withstand his pleading, cruelly 
as her pride had been wounded, an@ 60 they 
came out to, , bi in their’ restored 
faith, and trusting to the future to biot out 
the weeny By) the past. ‘ 

Susan Fielding’s liberty was not interfered 
with by Muir, and as soon as Mrs. LHetrange’s 
funeral bad taken place, she left the Court, 
never betraying one word of her late mistress’s 
confidence, and carrying away with her the 
secret of the link that bound her to’the poor 
erring woman, whose sin had worked its own 


retribution. 
[TBE -END.] 








FACETLZ, 


“> 


In what respect do time and a kicking hore 
resemble -one another?—In the fact that it js 
better to be attend of both time afd a kickins 
horse than behind either of them. . 


A xyounc man ips train was making fun ci 
®lady’s hat to an elderly gentleman in th: 
seai with him, “Yes,” said. his seat-ma‘e, 
“that’s my wife, and I gold her if she wore 
that honnet.some fcol would make fan of it,” 


Lorp Castlereagh made so many new woris 
that Canning called him the literary coiper,— 
“He has got a minut in bie mind,” said he.— 
“Mint in his mind!” rejoined «Sheridan, 
‘* Would he had sage in his head !” 

Consozation.—‘* There is something cons: 
ing for every ill in this life,” said atiresoma 
cld moraliser—'‘Is there?” asked @ friend. 
“ What consolation have I for my bald head?” 
—‘ Why,” exclaimed the moralist, ‘+the con- 
solation is plain enough, Your wife can’t pull 
your hair.’’ 

Trost Tsgrieie Curpren.-—-V., who is very 
ugly, said to his godson, Louis, the other day: 
**You must not ery, my: boy; it -will make 
yon look ugly later on.” -“ Then, godfather,” 
replied the youth, “you mast have cried 2 
great deal when you were a boy!” 


Tracuer AND Puri..—Teacher: “ Why how 
stupid you are, to be sure! Can’t multiply 
eighty-eight by twenty-five? I’ wager that 
Char es can do it less than no time.” 
Pupil: “I shouldn't be surprised. They 
~ that fools multiply very rapidly now-a- 

ays.” 

A TTL girl, accompanying her mother on 
& visit to ap old lady, the latter showed the 
child her parrot, in a cage by the window, 
warning her at the same tame not .to go too 
near, lest he should bite her. “ Why should 
he bite me?” she asked. ‘ Because, my dear, 
he doesn’t knowyyou.” “ Then please. tell him 
that lam Mary Anne.” 

Tr is not often that one comes across such ® 
crushing retor’ as that which a Yorkshire hus- 
band received from his wife; the other day, 
through the medinm of the public press. He 
advertised in one of the local journals that he 
would ro longer be answerable for the debts 
incurred by bis wife, who.seems to have beer 
a troly amiable ereature, if, one may judge 
from tbe advertisement, which she published 
next day, in reply: ‘‘This is to notify that | 
am able to pay all my owa debts, now that! 
have got rid of Tommy.” 

A GENTLEMAN going along the streot with 4 
bottle a liquor, which he had purehased - 
medicinal purposes, slipped and fell. He di 
not put out his hand te save himself, but held 
the bottle out ef harm's way and stood the 
brunt of the fall. His friends, on learning of 
the event, asked him why he did not let the 
bottle go and save himself. Said he: “If it 
had fallen and broken, the folks who picked me 
up would have smelled the whisky, and you 
can judge what they would-have thought. | 
could stand the blow on my head better thao 
on my reputation.” Some men think quickly. 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Majesty has intimated her desire to be 
godmother tothe son and heir of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Conyngham, the infant 
Earl of Mountcharles, whore christening will 
take place as sdon as Lady Conyngham’s 
health is re-established. 

Tus Shah of Persia has sent Princess Bis- 
marck the’highest decoration of Persia, which 
no woman before has ever possessed. The 
German Emperor has given his approbation, 
which was mecessary before the Princess 
could accept the high distinction offered to 
her. The “ Star ofthe Sun ” will cover one- 
half of a ball-dress hodice. 


Ar Balmoral great festivities have been an- 
nounced in honour of the silver wedding of 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. 
It was while on a visit there to the Queen and 
Prince Consort that the engagement took place 
between the Crown Prinee and our Princess 
Royal in 1857, the wedding being celebrated 
on the 25th of the following January. 


Tus Princess Christian performed at the 
Mortimer village concert selections from Schu- 
mann’s ‘' Kindersoenen,’’ and a mazurka by 
Mowinsko, which was enthusiastically 'encored. 
Her Royat Highness also joined Miss Liddell 
in two duets, ‘‘ Three Spanish dances,’’ and 
‘‘ Pizzieati,” by Delibes, which was also en- 
cored and graciously acceded to. 

A Loan Gollection of Irish lace will be ex- 
hibited at the ‘Mansion House in June, when 
Her Majesty has signified her intention of being 
its patron. ‘The Princess of Wales bas 
graciously offered to lend some fine specimens 
of Irish lase, while the Duchess of Connaught, 
the Duchess of Albany, and Princess Mary 
have also added their namesas patrons of the 
exhibition, 

Lawn-TENNIS was one of the Prince of 
Wales’s favourite amusements while staying 
at Cannes, Captain Vyner baving the honour 
of entertaining his Boyal ighness, While 
staying there his Royal Highness’s dog, 
“ Tchow,” which accompanied him thither, 
died, much to his regret, and was buried in the 
garden of the Grand Hotel du Pavilion, a 
suitable memento being: placed over his grave. 
The little animal was brought from China by 
the young princes and given tohis Royal High- 
ness, but unfortanately ‘““Tchow” was of a 
breed which could not live out of his native 
country, and instead of being better at Cannes 
it grew werse and worse, feeling the cold in- 
tensely until it died. 


After returning from the continent the Prince 
visited the Savage Club inthe Savoy on Wed- 
nesday, February 21. ‘Pheprominentfeatare in 
the mme was a lecture on the recent 
war in Egypt, delivered yy Mr, Melton Prior 
(special correspondent. of the Jllustrated London 
News), and illustrated by magic Jantern r 
ductions of that gentlemat’s sketches. The 
lecture over, the Prince of Wales was pre- 
sented with a handsome album containing 
cabinet portraits and autographs of all the 
members of the club. The frontispiece of 
this album is very quaintly illuminated with 
a variety of savage symbols. In the speech 
in which H.R.H. thanked the club for its 
most appropriate offering, he took occasion to 
Suggest that the Savage Club should shortly 
given an entertainment in aid of the Royal 
College of Music, the proceeds to goto found a 
“Savage Clab” scholarship. The resolution 
embodying this suggestion was carried by 
acclamation. After this the Prince went up- 
stairs to » accompanied by forty 
selected mem Then—the big room 
downstairs having been cleared—a smoking 
concert, of the kind which always follows the 
the weekly house dinner, was given, in which 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. George Grossmith, 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Charles Townley, Mr. 
Brennan, Mr. Terry; Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. 
John ‘Maclean, Mr, Maybrick, and many 
others took part. 





STATISTICS. 


Trerz are in Great Britain more than 
19,000 hounds maintained entirely for hunting 


Propuction oF Gop anp Sitver,—From the 
report of the Director of the United States 
Mint we learn that the production of precious 
metals throughout the world during 1881 some- 
what exceeded that of the previous year. The 
production of gold in 1881 was of the value of 
107,773,157 dols. and of silver 97,659,460 do!s., 
stood at 106,436,786 
Gols. for gold and 94,551,060 dols. for silver. 
By far the largest producer was America— 
viz., gold; 34,700,000 dols.; silver, 43,000,000 
dols. ; followed in descendi 
lia—gold, 31,127,515 dols. ; 
Russia—gold, | 28,551,028 dols.; silver, 
Mexico—gold, only 989,160 
dols.; silver, 26,167,763 dols. Colambia—gold, 
4,000,000 dols,; silver, 1,000,000 dols. Ger- 
many—gold, 232,610 dols.; silver, 5,576,699 
dols. Austria-Hungary—gola, 1,240,806 dols. ; 
Venezuela—gold, 2,274, 
692 dols.; no silver. Africa—gold, 1,993,800 
Canada—gold, 1,094,926 dols.; silver, 
68,295 dols. Bolivia—gold, 72,345 dols. ; silver, 
Chili—gold, 128,869 dols. ; 
Spain—silver, 3,096,220 
The remaining supplies were furnished 
by Sweden, Norway, Italy, Tarkey, the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, and Japan, 


whereas in 1880 the 


scale by Austra- 
ilver, only 227,125 


silver, 1,803,280 dols., 


11,000,000 dols. 
silver, 5,081,747 dols, 


Tus weak sinews become strong by their 
conflict with difficulties, 

He shall be immortal who liveth till he be 
stoned by one withoat fault. 

To love is to admire with the heart; to ad- 
mire is to love with the mind. 

Fame comes only when deserved, and then i8 
as inevitable as destiny. 

PuysicaL exercise and intellectual rest in 
due season should never be neglected. 

UNBEFRIENDED indeed is he who has no friend 
bold enongh to point ont his faults. 





HOUSEHOLD TBEASUBRES. 


Extract or Sevimtz Orancn Pre..—Pare a 
dozen oranges very thinly, put the shred peel 
into a quart bottle, fill it up with brandy or 
in, shake cccasionally during a 
rain off the liquor into small 


Ecovomiean Srew.—Slice some cold beef or 
mutton, season the meat with pepper and salt, 
and dredge over ita little flour. 
stewpan, with some of the cold gravy, or, if 
there be none left, add a little water. Slice 
an onion fine, and add to it.also a few potatoes, 
Stew gently until the meat is quite tender. 
If. there was no cold gravy, a little butter rolled 
in flour must be added 
the stew is served, 

Onaxce Wixt,—Pare eighty Seville oranges 
ur one gallon of boiling 
water on the peel, and let it remain forty-eight 
hours. Pare off the white part from the 
oranges, and throw it away. Squeeze out all 
the juice, and add it to the peel; wash the re- 
mains and the pips 
ing, in order to have all the goodne 
them, “Put all the liquid with the peel and 
juice, with 30Ib..0f good loaf sugar, and suffi- 
cient cold-water to make the whole quantity, 
ten gallons, into a bran 
up thoroughly every day for a week, then put 
a toast well dip; into brewer's yeast into 
the bung-hole. If fermentation does not begin 
within three days put another spoonful of 
yeast. A hissing sound denotes the commence- 

of fi in a fortnight after 
this put the bung in the cask, and let the 
wine remain for twelve months before bottling. 


a few minutes before 


as thinly as possible, 


or rum cask. “Stir 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


JumsBo is not yet forgatten by bis youthial 
British admirers, for cakes, sweeta, ana various 
dainties are constantly beivg sent, to him by 
children in Eagland. Certainly his:new home 
thoroughly suits Jumbo’s constitution, as he 
has growa xeven inches since his:arrival in the 
States, 

Tue subscription raised by private friends 
of the late Lord Cavendish in order to perpe- 
taate his memory in some manner which 
should be agreeable to the unfortunate noble- 
man’s relatives has reached such satisfactory 
Proportions that it hasbeen closed. The me- 
morial will take the form of «a recumbent 
statue, which will be erected in the Priory 
Church at Cartmel, Lancashire, where Lord 
Cavendish was brought up, and where he re- 
— during the first few years of bis married 

ife, 


A currovs beauty contest was recently held 
in Chicago ag.an advertisement for a certain 
American actress who/was coming out-in that 
town. Onthe Sunday heforeher appeerance, 
the San Francisco News Leticr telis us, stands’ 
were erected at the corners of the ‘principal 
streets to vote on the knotty question as tothe 
superiority of English, American, or:African 
beauty, Mrs. Langtry, Miss Palmer, tine 
actress, and her black maid-being put .as the 
candidates. The public entered into the joke, 
and some 48,000 deposited voting tickets in 
the different boxes, of course giving Miss 
Palmer a handsome majority, and causing 
such confusion that the police were powerless. 
Finally the actzess’s agents were arrested for 
obstructing the pavements and fer disorderly 
conduct. 

A rapsH skeleton has been found at 
Pompeii in a garden on the south side of tha 
buried city near the. forum, on whieh is the 
Trajic Theatre. The garden, the Naples 
correspondent of the American Register tells ue, 
still shows the furrows left by the gardener, 
and the little hillocks in which the seedse-were 
planted over 1,800 years ago. This unfortu- 
nate skeleton had apparently locked up his 
treasnres, and was fleeing towards the Stabian 
Gate as the nearest by which he could reach 
the open country, but was smitten dows: still 
clinging to his keys, The wave of:mud rolled 
over him, his hand relaxed, and after 1,800 
years he is found with his hand unclasped, 
and the keys a few inches from his prostrate 
po’ Round his waist was the sash which 
all Romans wore with their flowing robes, and 
which they girded up when entering into 
active work, 

Cooxine a Finzt Art.—It cannot be denied 
that good cooking is an important element in 
home life and happiness. Many people think 
that while a girl must go to school for years 
to ish @ knowledge of her own and 
foreign languages, and must have maaters for 
this and that accomplishment, she may be 
safely left'to ‘pick up an acquaintance with 
cooking after she ‘has a honsehold of her own. 
This is a. great mistake. I myself, says a 
lady, once had a dreadful time in trying to pre- 
pare a @‘nner, in the absence of my cook, and I 
would have given up Latin and French that 
day to have known when the potatoes were 
done, and to have discovered how to get the 
peas and beans out of the water in which 
they were floating. To be a geod cook, girls, 
one needs a light, firm hand, an accurate eye, 
and a patient temper. One needs, too, a few 
rules anda trustworthy recipe-book. Wehave 
all seen the easy way in which a good cook 
makes a cake. She tosses three or four things 
together, gives.a flirt of the spice-box, and a 
feathery touch or two of her foamy , pops 
the pan into the oven, and presto ! there ap- 
pears the perfect loaf. And if you ask her how 
she did this or the other part of her work, she 
will very a ye and say, ‘ Oh, lused my 
judgment.” judgment is the quality 
which uo novicein cooking ean expect to pos- 
sess; but with patience and constant practice 
it will eurely come. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mavura.—The name Gladys is Welsh, a modification of 
Claudia, the feminine of Claudius, meaving ** shut.” 
Freda means “‘ peace.” Hermione “‘ an interpreter.” 


H. W. L.—A child a mts in Paris, 
while they were tra t conaldared aa belong: 
ing to any other country mchodineereee. 

Cotteen.—Any-music seller in your neighbourhood 
can procure for you the words and music of song you 
seem so eager to obtain. 

Gwenpo.Len.—The hair tied with blue is light brown, 
those tied with red and white, dark brown, and that 
tied with green, hazel brown. All are fine in texture 
and evidently well cared for. 


C. B.—For pimples, take of the best lard, one ounce ; 
citron ointment, one and a half ounces ; almond oil, half 
anounce. Mix all well together. 8 scent with oil of berga- 
mot, and apply every night before retiring. 

Auicia J.—1. July_8, 1864, came on a Friday ; No- 
vember 22, 1855, » on & Thursday. 2. Alexander II., Czar 
of Russia, was assassinated March 13, 1881. His eldest 
= > ae to the empire, under ‘the title of Alex- 
ander 


Farp.—The 
and when you ar 
I ponsciatin of 


seaniaa 


P.—The mania for enti stamps tert 
Bam. died out, it is not y that your frien 
could sell his for more than a trifle. his persunal 
fri id themselves, and 
him something worth while for them, perhaps fist 
would be the best way to help him. 


oben 8. wee ob wh had better Anan aan and earn sufficient 
business again where your wife is 
— her father. You ee 


into trouble by 
other ties. Your wife leave her father 

tal live with you. You have a legal remedy, 
Etta.—You may perhaps be able to sell the old edition 
of the =— in your possession to some dealer in old 
books, bric-a-brac, &c. We are not wah’ bes You eon 
tae abasamnad anbbetvaaine it, but you can 
doubtless ascertain its whereabouts by inquiring among 

your friends. 


M. J. F.—Ask the chemist — 
quantity of sulphide of barium e 


belongs to you and your sister, 
en of ise you can take 


yaney 
t. to get the advice 


term sulphuret is 


synonymous with onal but of late years has been | 
This articles is not much | 


superseded by the latter. 
used, and can only be obtained from wholesale druggists. 


‘ Beryt.—The young man certainly does not deserve to 


be received, except as an ordinary acquaintanice, but it | 
what you | 
as you use the word, is | 


is unnecessary to have a scene, or to > tall him 
think of, him. Slide, 
“ slangy ” and very inelegant. 


Sam.—If your friend went with you for the purpose of | 


calling, it was the duty of the hostess to say that they 


would be glad to see her again. If, he dees your friend | 
you, as a matter of convenience, | 
be ther, the whole affair | 


merely accompanied 
because you happened to 
would end with the 
expected to invite the o' 
ance. 


and neither party would be 


B. L. J. R.—It seems as though a shrewd lewyer. ought 
to be able to find out facts enough concerning 

lady's relations to you and others during your period of 
poverty to show that the engagement was actuall 
broken off. It would be very strange if she did not 
about it to some of her acquaintances, 


J. F.—You are rather young to contemplate marriage, 
and it would be advisable to wait mag years 
longer, by which time ze will have —< more teow. 
ledge of the world, and be better fitted to assume the 
responsibilities of married life. If the young man loves 
you, » be - deubtless be willing to wait for the period 
mentione 


A. M.—A dealer in old books informs us that the 
German work in your possession is worth from two to 
three pounds, provided it fs in a state of goo1 preservation. 
Dealers in antique articles require that all they may see 
fit to purchase are in good order before paying the 
highest price ; therefore, if a book should be mutilated 
in any manner, the amount of the purchase-money will 
be gauged thereby. 


Sorry.—The disease with which you are afflicted is 
undoubtedly of a scrofulous nature, and we would not 
—, to give you any geen that being entirely 
out of our = If the physician of w _? __ 
speak is a first-c' ractitioner, he should be ab 
prescribe some —_ y for your relief, in the —_ be 
a blood-purifier or something of t d. We have 
failed to find any refi toa wo as ‘‘ 
scrofula.” 





Curiovs.—In eee of modern times, eS in 
the reg:on of the have had some pillar pointed 
out to them by the Arab guides as the remains of Lot's 
wife. Hundreds of descriptions of such pillars have 
been published. Some of the members of the party 
that made the ordnance survey of Sinaiand the Desert 
of the Exodus, an expedition that was sent out from 
London in 1868, hunted up such a pillar, under the 
gui lance of natives who gave them the Arabic md 
connected with it. They describe it as “a tall, isolated 
needle of rock, which really bear a curious resem- 
blance to an Arab woman with a child upon her 
shoulders,” 





you the desired | 


er to continue the acquaint- | 


e young | 





W. P.—If you will wait patiently, we think that you 
will be likely to meet the young gentleman and become 
acquainted with him by an in 
Elgin sca bey Spent of Mle he eany 

ey approve o: 
ald maiiest’e little en his is 
very tapoctene’t rg success in love as in b 


8. L. M.—To pickle lemons, first pare off ,s yellow 
rind very thin, cut them across the end about one inch, 
and peck them in a vessel with dry salt ; let them re- 
main in the salt for a week; then take them out and 
dry them in the sun, or before a ggg s d them on 
dishes, until the salt candies on them. Put them in Jars, 
and pour hot vin 


over them, with spice to suit tas 
They are better if kept four or five months without 
being used. 


Datsy.—As trust your lover you should write 
again, telling mag in afew words, how often you have 
written. Put on the outside of the letter: ‘If gone 
away from —— —, please Lo ving and if not then 
found, return to —— —— —,” r own name 
and address. It looks very aan your lover had 
grown cool to you. If he had as much love for you as 
your affection for him deserves he would have written 
to you, whether he got your letters or not. 


Maaciz.—A lotion composed of a mixture of 2 drachms 

sal-ammoniac, 1 ounce of cologne water, and 1 pint 
of soft water is recommended as efficacious for the 
removal of freckles. Apply night and morning. There 
are other remedies for these facial disfigurements, 
which, on account of the deadly poisons used in their 
manufacture, we do not feel at liberty to give to the 
acquainted with 


ral reader, as no one not thorough! 
attempt to use 


gene 
the use of these deadly drugs shoul 
them in any shap3.- 


THE TOLLING BELL. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
Oh, a its sad, sad music swell. 
So sad and sweet 
Through street, 
Where happy children play. 
It oft has 
For those as young, 
As happy, too, as they. 


-The tolling bell! ‘The tolling bell! 
The sad sweet notes ae story tell 
Of years that 
But could not last ; 
Of youth and middle life ; 
Of silvered hair ; 
Forms bent with care. 
So weary with earth's strife. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
So oft repeats—'tis well—’tis well ! 
Yes, well with those 4 

In sweet re 

And well wi those who wait, 
With patient ho: 
That sooa they'll ope 

And pass the pearly gate. 


gr ae ig , then, tolling bell! 
For those who—like the asphode:— 
ngewe for a day; 
n passed away, 
To claim the sure reward 
That waits in Heaven 
For those who've given 
Their life and love to God. re 


B. L. T.—We know of no substance that will produce 
a luxuriant’ growth of hair on any ong. gerton: tion: of the body. 
If nature has not provided you with a beard, it will be 
impossible to grow one by 

standing the fact that = advertised 

claim this ext: 
improve the slight ~ your beard—that is to 
the use of the razor every morning, which, however, 
tend to make the hair very coarse. 


C. F.—We should not advise a young man, without 
means and leisure, to begin the study 4 law, as a 
classical education, an academic training in the prin- 
ciples of legal science, and one or two years’ service 
in the office of a pees lawyer, are, in our oe. 
— 1 t in that overcrowded 
fession. The calling of a A. demands the 
intellectual discipline, and to hold his own, one must 
ey een departments of knowledge tributary 





Lavra J.—The following ~ gy if ut closely sheset, 
will enable you to wash and finish the point lace 
thoroughly as an e Sica temsavens Mix a Am 
spoonful of powderei ina basin of strong, white 
castile soapsuds. Baste the lace you intend to wash very 
carefully With fine ks upon two autho: of 
flannel. Ma es —— — it < the -~ 
jor twenty-four hours, or longer gens changing 
the suds two or three times. it lie in c 
water for two or three hours, ol ee ‘the water once. 
This is done for the purpose of rins it. Squeeze it 
out (do not ——— v4 when par 5 the 
flannel, with the lace it, lace down , on two 
thicknesses of dry _——- laid on a table, and smooth it 
with a hot iron. During the whole process the lace 
must remain basted on the flannel, 
must lie sandwiched between the dry an Pp 
els, and pressed upon the litter. When the fabrie 
becomes perfectly dry rip it of, 





Xx. 0.—1. between mea!s is considered by many 

standard cuthorifies as conducive to evil results, as it 

tends to break up that regularity of the various functions 
of the er ad 80 meng good h 


te of the 

tee or sweetmeats are not cm 

Slip aotielse of tosn''te be eaten by. 

ms suffering from the troubles enumerat Am 

with healthy individuals, if inewend in with modera. 

tion, they produce no ble results. 3. Fat meats 

of any description, pies, cakes, and any article prepared 

with the tion of lard or yr considered a; 
fatty foods. 


Dicx.—M. ‘s “History of England” interests 
every one who reads it carefully, but ‘you must not ex. 
read and tats it without any consciors 
effort, as you do serial sto: itrickland’s 
** Queens of id 
Rise of the Du’ 
novel to one who has 
There are hundreds 


ry. 
a Motley’s “‘ History of the 


Spectator of wn last-century is worth reading, as well on 
account of th alr good sense, and the light they throw on 
manners int the eighteenth century, as for the pure 


English in which they are written. 


JESSIE 7 young man to whom 
ee should, 
Senge 


are engaged 
does not 


orthy of In as “ed 
Ww ur love, your ind you 
‘would be both wrong Ba neo yen other 
man. Although it is is Better th = a Leyte oe akeul 
marry, there are far worse misf remaining 
single. Mental a” real, Objection to 

, not so much on pene of any danger or un- 
happiness to be feared from: the person deranzed, 
who may be hanes 4 cured, ‘but because’ insanity is 
oe ee apt to appear in the next gener 

on. 


May.—In order to be propetly prepared. > the stage, 
you will have to Aas mt of instruction 
5 a school of ter or at the Shands of a professor. 
This will prove expensive, and unless you have a remark. 
able talent, you then have to take a subordinate 
position, and by close, application and arduous study 
work your w ry Ate As to the Bence of your 
by ogy there is about one c! in a thousani. 
The fact that you have a “ likingfor ,” and that 
you have taken .a Gene 7 Ane penn entertain: 
ments, proves nothing, latter are not open to 
‘criticism, the audienees bein or of the friends 
< _ poops os the, snl Se thee ee in favour 
e e on the stage eyes to any in- 
Sorlestin the acting. 


Ester. —Evangeline, the heroine and title of a —_ 
fied tale in two by fellow, was the daug 

‘of Benedict gre the richest farmer of ead 

t the seventeen she was 

the notary public to Gabriel, son of 

; but the next day the colony waa 

exiled by the order of George II., and their houses, 

cattle aud land conifiscated. Gabriel and Evangeline 

were parted, and the troubles of her life now con- 

menced. She wandered from to in search of 

her betrothed, who 4 se! ; but when 

Evangeline ¥ place, Gabriel had just departed. 

She then went to the. peairies; $0 Michigan, and so on, 

butine dnstance she failed in her search. At length, 

search, she went to Phila- 

ie broke 

ouse she 

down with the tilence. 

He peeves to be her lost ba He tried to whisper her 

name, but death sealed his lips for ever. The shock was 

more Sen cb one beak, and shortly after his death 

she was laid with him in the same grave, the lovers being 

at last united in death. 


tae 
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